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PROFESSOR MORSE. 





ROF. MORSE has completed his career 

and taken his place in the past. He 
belongs now to memory and to fame, and 
his name and work will help to save our age 
from oblivion in the distant future. After 
a few thousand years, when the inferior races 
of men shall have disappeared from the 
earth, except perhaps a few samples pre- 
served as antiquarian specimens ; when civi- 
lization has overspread the world, and the 
telegraph system has become so universal and 
pertected that any individual will be able to 
put himself into instantaneous communica- 
tion with any other individual upon the 
globe, then will the name of Morse, one of 
the great founders of the system, be more 
eminent than any upon whom we may now 
look back as the illustrious of ancient times. 
Prof. Morse illustrated the law of the he- 
reditary descent of talent, being the son of 
the Rev. Jedediah Morse, the first American 
geographer. He was born in Massachusetts 
in 1791, and graduated at Yale College in 
1810. Like the inventor of the steamboat, 
he was at first an artist, and distinguished 
himself both in painting and sculpture. He 
studied abroad, and received the gold medal 
from the Adelphi Society of Arts for his 
first attempt in sculpture. Returning to 
this country, he was engaged, by the corpo- 
ration of New York city, to paint the por- 
trait of Lafayette ; he assisted in founding 
the National Academy of Design, was its 
first president, and gave the first course of 
lectures ever delivered on art in this coun- 
try. 
In college, young Morse had paid some 
attention to chemistry and physics, but did 
not afterward specially pursue them. He took 
up the subject of electricity much as Frank- 
lin did, through the influence of others, and 
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with reference to utilitarian ends. The 
invention of the Leyden jar, in 1746, 
set all Europe to experimenting, and 


the next year Peter Collinson, of London, 
sent a box of glass tubes, and other things 
for experimenting, to his friend Franklin, at 
Philadelphia, who took the electric ‘fever 
and went enthusiastically to.work, giving 
the world the lightning-rod in five years af- 
ter he began to investigate. So, while 
Morse was lecturing on the fine arts, his 
friend, Prof. G. F. Dana was lecturing in 
the same institution on electro-magnetism, 
and his attention was thus drawn tothe sub- 
ject. This was in 1826-27, when much was 
said of the many.and brilliant discoveries in 
these sciences. 

The conception of the telegraph in Prof. 
Morse’s mind dates from 1832, when he was 
forty-one years old—exactly the age of 
Franklin when he received his instruments 
from Collinson, and entered upon the study 
of electricity. It was in a conversation on 
electro-magnetism on board the packet-ship 
Sully that the idea of instantaneous commu- 
nication of intelligence by means of an insu- 
lated wire occurred to him, ‘‘and, before 
the completion of the voyage, he had not 
only worked out in his own* mind, but had 


committed to paper the general plan of the 


invention with which his name is indissolubly 
connected. His main object was to effect a 
communication, by means of the electro- 
magnet,that would leave a permanent record 
by signs answering for an alphabet, and 


which, though carried toany distance, would. 


communicate to any place through which 
the line might pass. 
use a strip of paper, saturated with some 
chemical preparation that would be decom- 
posed when brought in connection with the 
wire, along which the electric current was 
passing, and thus by a series of chemical 
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His first idea was to, 
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marks, varying in width and number forthe | It is interesting to note the equality of 
different letters of the alphabet, record the the rhythms of mental movement in the de- 
message without separating the wire at each | velopment of electrical science. If we start 
point of communication.” with Du Fay, the greatest electrician of the 

Three years were now consumed in ex-| last century, and who first introduced the 
perimenting, and in 1835 he had so far per- | conception of the two kinds of electricity 
fected his instrument as to be able to show | vitreous and resinous—afterward positive 
it to his friends, and send by it a message | and negative—we may assume that he first 
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PROF. S. F. B. MORSE. 


to the distance of half a mile; but, at this | laid its secure foundation as a science, and 
time, he could not receive an answer through | his researches were published in the pro- 
the same wire. Two years later, his plan | ceedings of the French Academy in 1737. 
was so matured that he could telegraph toa| The next fifteen years was the most pro- 
distance, and receive replies ; and he then! ductive period in the development of fric- 
exhibited it to hundreds of people in the | tional electricity, and ended with the in- 
University of New York, where soon after| vention of the lightning-rod in 1752. In 
the first photograph of a human counte-| 1790 a new form of electricity was discover- 
nance was taken by Dr. J. W. Draper. ed by Galvani, and then came a period of 
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seventeen years, in which the phenomena 
were rapidly developed, ending with Davy’s 
grand experiments in electrical decomposi- 
tion with the galvanic battery in 1807. In 
1820 Oersted announced electro-magnetism 
and then followed a brilliant course of dis- 
coveries again, for seventeen years, termi- 
nating in the patenting of the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph by Morse in 1837—exactly 
a century from the publication of the mem- 
oirs of Du Fay. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that the 
time had come for the electric telegraph, 
and other men were working at the problem 
as well as Morse. He sailed for Europe in 
1838, to get assistance in carrying out his 
project, and to obtain patents in foreign 
countries. In this he failed, because of 
rival contrivances already in the field. Cooke 
and Wheatstone in England, and Steinheil, 
in Munich, had been at work for several 
years on the same problem. ‘The latter had 
patented an electric telegraph in 1836, and 
the former in 1837. 

Of Prof. Morse’s difficulties in carrying 
out his great and beneficent invention, the 
lack of sympathy and appreciation on the 
part of the public, the faithlessness of capi- 
talists, and the stupidity of the American 
Congress, little need be said, as it is but the 
old story over again. Yet he triumphed 
over all these obstacles, and lived to a ripe 
old age to enjoy in munificent measure the 
rewards and the applause of his generation. 

Appleton’s Ed. Record. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 








ITS NECESSITY IN FREE SCHOOLS. 





HE stability of our Republic depends 

on the intelligence and morality of her 
people. Since our rulers are selected from 
among the people, the principles which 
characterize their official acts will be a 
reflex of the sentiments of the communities 
from which such men are chosen. In 
school government it is said, ‘‘As the 
teacher so will be the school,’’ but in our 
civil government the principle is reversed— 
as the people, so will be the government. 
If the standard of intelligence of a com- 
munity is low, its morals corrupt, its rep- 
resentatives and their official career will 
very likely be of the same nature. For, 
admitting that there are some wise and 
virtuous persons in every section, it is not 
often that these are selected; the choice 
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falls on others whose feelings are more in 
harmony and sympathy with those of the 
people in general. Were this the case 
universally throughout our country, it were 
far better to be governed by a learned 
monarchy or aristocracy than an ignorant 
and depraved democracy. Hence the 
necessity of a free-school system, open to 
all on whom will devolve the responsibility 
of citizenship. It is claimed to be the 
main, if not the only agency that will hold 
together this vast domain and insure its 
future welfare. But many of our aged, 
honest, industrious citizens, are opposed to 
education on the ground that it makes men 
lazy and fits them to become great rogues. 
Their prejudice is against a liberal educa- 
tion; the utility of a knowledge of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, they do not ignore. 
No reference is had here to those small- 
souled individuals whose prejudice arises 
from their penuriousness merely, but to 
persons who are honest in their convictions. 

Remonstrate with them on the erroneous- 
ness of their views, and they will call your 
attention to the corruption of our public 
men in every department of government, 
the indolence and immorality of our ‘‘ ris- 
ing generation,’’ and say that it was not so 
in their day ; that then public servants were 
noted for integrity and honor, and that 
young men, instead of squandering their 
time and fathers’ money in going to school, 
were taught to earn an honest livelihood by 
the labor of their hands. There is consid- 
erable truth in these plain and not very flat- 
ering assertions. Judging from observation, 
the prejudice of some of our older citizens 
against education on the ground that it en- 
courages indolence, is not entirely ground- 
less. Many young men, after they are able 
to solve a few problems in mental arithme- 
tic, or have committed a number of defini- 
tions of grammar, seem torentertain the idea 
that they are above manual labor. They 
swell big with importance, strut forth with 
all the dignity of a Plato, engage a country 
school, and look with contempt upon work- 
ing men. In their case, the adage seems to 
to be verified, that ‘‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.’’ Certainly these young 
men are deluded. They do not yet know 
that they know nothing. However, their 
little learning would not harm them if they 
would learn atrade. The young ought to 
be taught to work as well as to read and 
write. It is an essential part of their edu- 
cation. 

Is there any weight in the other objection, 
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that education fits men to become great | 
rogues, without at the same time restraining 
them? While admitting that, during the 
last fifty, a hundred, or two hundred years, 
many of the cobwebs of our forefathers have 


been brushed away, and gigantic strides | 


toward ahigher moral standard, in some 
respects, been taken, it can not be denied | 
that many of the sterling virtues of these 
pioneers have also disappeared. Frauds the | 
most stupendous are perpetrated, and the | 


people wink at them. We have officials in | | 


high places, who stole their millions, bought 
and sold’ votes, and degraded themselves 
and their country by their low, contempti- 
ble political chicanery. And yet, in pre- 
ference to well-qualified, honest candidates, 
people will often re-instate these rascals in 
office in spite of their infamy. So that in 
some quarters it is becoming a familiar say- 
ing that ‘‘ the meanest man is sure to win.”’ 
We hear so much about the corruption of 
legislatures that we come to associate with 
the name the idea of an immense hall, oc- 
cupied, on the one side, by the people’ s 
representatives, and on the other, by rail- 
road corporations, and other corporations, 
negotiating the purchase and sale of votes. 


Honest men bend their heads tor shame as | 


they reflect on this humiliating state of things. 
We boast of the greatness of the American 
Union, her invulnerable-position among the 
nations of the globe, but her danger lies with- 
in her own border ; and, if she is doomed to 
sink into ruin, it will be through the indiffer- 
ence and moral degeneracy of her citizens, 
and the vile scheming of greedy politicians 
who lead them. 

If it is true that, as a nation, we are de- 
generating, either our present system of 
education is less general—extending its in- 
fluence over a smaller proportion of the 


people than formerly—or it lacks its former 
It can- | 


virtue to preserve men from vice. 
not be the former, for at least as large a 


percentage of the inhabitants now as ever | 


before acquire the rudiments of an educa- 
tion. It must then be the latter. There 
can be no doubt on this point. Education 
is too much intellectual, at 
enough moral. 
the heart is neglected, and weeds spring up 
in place of good fruit. The ship is fur- 


nished with an engine and launched upon | 


the boisterous ocean without a rudder. It 
is a fatal error to train intellectually only, | 
and not morally. If these two departments 
of education could be separated entirely, | 
and I were to choose either the one or the 
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The head is cultivated, but | 
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other for our youth, I would, without hesi- 
| tation, select the latter. It is acknowl- 
| elged that intellectual culture of a higher 
| grade has a tendency to deter men from 
committing crime of the grosser kind; yet 
the history of nations and individuals 
| teaches that, unless fortified by a good mo- 
ral training, it may not be proof against 
vice and corruption. Every honest man, 
| competent to form an opinion on this sub- 
ject, recognizes the necessity of inculcating 
sound moral principles into the hearts and 
| minds of children. 
| The importance of moral training is here 
urged on the ground that it is essential in 
| mi king good citizens, without reference to 
| man’s welfare in the world tocome. The 
| latter falls within the sphere of the church, 
and if all men were. governed by the pre- 
cepts of the Bible—in short, if all were true 
Christians—no better guaranty for their 
}conduct would be necessary. But the 
| the millennium is not yet come, and reli- 
gious influence is at present not broad and 
deep enough to free society of many species 
of crime. The free-school system is, or 
| might be, more potent in moulding the 
character of the young than any other insti- 
tution. It is wider in its influence, and its 
| work is more durable. It will soon extend 
its hand to every boy and girl in these Uni- 
ted States. It operates on the tender hearts 
| and minds of children, and its impressions 
-are ineffaceable. A word to a child may 
accomplish more than fifty sermons to gray 
hairs. Can any one doubt that moral 
teaching should form a prominent feature 
|of the schools? But how? By reading a 
portion of Scripture every morning? But 
many persons, Christians and others—for 
reasons which it is not necessary to state in 
this place—are opposed to the reading of 
the Bible in free schools; and this feeling 
seems to be gaining ground. What can we 
| substitute for the Scriptures? There are 
some principles of right and wrong recog- 
nized both by heathen and Christian which 
should be impressed upon the hearts of pu- 
_pils; yet, without the pure and elevating 
influence of Christianity, the system of mo- 
rality lacks sufficient force. It saved not 
Greece ; it saved not Rome. 

Leaving the question: What and how 
much ought to be taught by precept, we 
may at least insist on wholesome instruc- 
tion by example. And this brings us toa 
subject of considerable moment. It is a 
lamentable fact, that a considerable portion 
| of our teachers are not fit models of morality 


| 
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to be imitated by their pupils. We are all 
aware how the young will imitate older 
persons, or those placed above them. Think, 
then, of the baneful influence a teacher 
exerts who is in the habit of drinking, 
swearing and acting the rowdy in every 
way. But why rail at teachers when some 
county superintendents are even worse? If 
a superintendant drinks, bribes school 
directors, equally depraved, to vote for him, 
and stoops to the lowest political tricks to 
secure his election, why should not teachers 
have some latitude as well? What a con- 
solation to persons who expect a better 
state of things in the future, to reflect on 
the amount of influence such a type of in- 
structors have in fostering a tribe of 
Tweeds! Yet, teachers and superinten- 
dent, in virtue of the great responsibility of 
their position, are expected to be patterns 
of morality; the latter is not to be com- 
missioned if guilty of any immorality which 
would degrade a minister from his profes- 
sion. If all school directors would be as 
intelligent and conscientious as they should 
be, worthless teachers and superintendents 
would not long degrade their profession. 
But a large number of directors either have 
not a very clear apprehension of the object 
and wants of the schools, or are entirely 
indifferent on the subject. 

I am aware that this theme is neither 
new nor very interesting, but it is impor- 
tant. Let it, therefore, be rung into our 
ears continually, until the people are 
awakened and the evils correcte d. 

TEACHER. 
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BENEFITS OF SUPERINTENDENCY. 





BY W. H. SHELLEY, A. M. 





F it be requisite to the success of any 
large business establishment, whether 
mercantile, manufacturing or otherwise, that 
there should be one designated head, ar- 
ranging and suggesting the work for every 
department, if every part of the complex 
machinery can only be made to move _har- 
moniously, when it is nicely adjusted and 
each man’s work in the systematic plan is 
accurately defined, much more essential is it 
in our school system, that there should be 
general and specific supervision over every 
department of the work—genera/ supervision 





because the whole work must be fully under- 
stood as well as the results to be attained by 
the general plan, and sfecific because the 
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whole is an aggregation of parts, and every 
part must be in harmony with the plan, 
This supervision must, therefore, extend 
from the lowest primary grade to the culmi- 
nation of the work in the high school, and 
one of the benefits of the Superintendency 
is that the labors of one man are devoted— 
especially in our larger cities and towns— 
to this general as well as specific supervi- 
sion. 

2. Another benefit of the Superintenden- 
cy is that it affords a protection to our com- 
mon school system. ‘*Checks and _ bal- 
ances *’ are as necessary here as in State or 
municipal government. How can boards 
of directors be protected against incompe- 
tent and inefficient teachers unless by a fair 
examination of their scholastic attainments 
as well as by frequent visitation of schools, 
to earn who are working earnestly for the 
interests of those committed to their care, 
or who are simply ‘‘time-servers,’’ with 
no higher aim than merely to secure 
their monthly salary and wait for some- 
thing better to offer. The benefit of this 
protection to our educational system can 
only be secured by elevating the stand- 
ard of the qualification of teachers to such 
a grade as that those who are incompetent 
can no longer obtain certificates, and then 
by a district superintendency, in all the 
counties of the State involving the monthly 
visitation of all the schools, and with a 
thoroughly organized borough and city 
superintendency, ascertaining the real, prac- 
tical work of the school-room ; in this way 
alone can we reach the highest results. 

Why are some of the German States so 
far in advance of us in their schools? It is 
because their teachers are thoroughly pre- 
pared for the teacher’s work before they are 
permitted to enter upon their profession. 
They must spend years in preparation, and 
then undergo the most searching examina- 
tion. What we need most in Pennsylvania 
is educated teachers—teachers emphati- 
cally ‘‘called’’ to teach, and with the best 
possible preparation for their work. I 
would not by any means underrate the glo- 
rious old Keystone in the capabilities of its 
teachers. Nay, verily, I feel proud that we 
occupy the position we do, but our watch- 
word should ever be, ‘‘Higher! Higher !’’ 

Our normal schools should be more heart- 
ily encouraged. The time should soon come 
when no teacher can be employed in any 
city, borough, or county in the State, with- 
out some professional training. As the 
State has recognized and, by appropriations 
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from its treasury, has sustained, and ought 
more liberally to sustain these noble insti- 
tutions, so has the State the right to expect 
that those who are acting under commission 
from State authority, shall urge and insist, 
in their respective fields of labor, that 
those who desire to teach, but have no spe- 
cial training or preparation therefor, shall 
spend from one to two years, at least, at a 
State normal school. Are we as superin- 
tendents emphatic enough on this point? 
Do we expect to compensate for this want 
of professional training by a county insti- 
tute once or twice a year, or, may be, a semi- 
monthly district institute? Surely, we can- 
not by the limited instruction ordinarily 
given at institutes expect to bring our teach- 
ers up to that standard which is so essential 
to their highest efficiency, or afford that 
preparation which can be obtained under a 
corps of able instructors at a school organ- 
ized and equipped for this specific purpose. 

Who would think of employing a physi- 
cian in his family who is a mere experiment- 
er, who has not spent years of close applica- 
tion in studying the pathologic secrets of his 
art, thus rendering himself worthy of confi- 
dence? Who would ever think of employ- 
ing aman to build a house who has not 
some reputation as a skillful mechanic, or 
who has not convinced you fully in some 
way that he understands his business ? How 
much more naturally ought the inquiry to 
arise, Who are those to whom the training 
of the minds of our youth is committed? 
What are the evidences of their competency 
for those trusts so far exalted above all ma- 
terial interests? Just in proportion as mind 
is superior to matter, as the spirit is above 
the rude clod, in that proportion should this 
question surpass in importance all others. 
My only apology for this seeming divergence 
is the demand for thought upon the point 
hinted at, and the importance of a prompt 
decision upon it. May it not be that we 
are not sufficiently awake here to the true 
interests of our great work ? 


3. Another benefit of the Superintendency 
is—encouragement to teachers in their labors 
as well asin prompting scholars to greater dili- 
gence. Ifa cheerful countenance is a posi- 
tive advantage to all in their communication 
with others, it is of special service to the 
Superintendent, as he passes from one room 
to another filled with active, observant, im- 
pressible children. ‘The teacher may be 
oppressed and burdened with some special 
difficulty and the superintendent may come 
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with words of cheer and prompt suggestion 
to meet the trouble. 

The superintendent must be free to com- 
municate. A hearty shake of the hand 
upon entering the school-room will often 
remove all restraint on the part of the 
teacher, and a sympathy will be established 
which will result in advantage to the school. 
Besides, the children will anxiously await 
his coming and, if kind and encouraging 
words are spoken, they will wish for his 
return. If teachers and pupils, in short, are 
alike convinced by all the movements of the 
superintendent that he is no spy—watching 
for some mistake—when convinced that he 
does not come to find fault, to criticise or 
complain, then will his coming always be 
hailed with delight. If the teacher finds in 
the superintendent one who is ever ready 
to suggest or kindly advise, one who 
does not place so much stress upon methods 
as resudis, there will be a more hearty sym- 
pathy awakened and greater success in his 
visitations. The method pursued in teach- 
ing a certain subject may widely differ from 
that which the superintendent would use, 
yet the teacher may succeed better by that 
method than any other. 

An occasional moral lesson may be given 
by the superintendent in his visits with 
marked effect, as opportunity may offer, 
and by observing and marking excellencies 
in recitations, etc., rather than mistakes, 
scholars may be prompted to greater dili- 
gence in their studies. Praise, when judi- 
ciously bestowed, is a powerful incentive to 
stimulate even the stupid to greater activity. 
It is time to learn that whilst compulsory 
means may be used in extreme cases, yet kind- 
ness will most frequently soften and move the 
most obstinate nature. It is time to learn 
that knowledge cannot be communicated by 
so many whippings per day, and that therem 
edy for all offenses is not a ‘‘sound flog- 
ging.’’ Some of us remember when this 
was the rule without exception, and we also 
remember that school was the most cheer- 
less place on earth to us. We would place 
this, then, among the positive advantages of 
the Superintendency—supplementing, sup- 
porting and fully endorsing all that he finds 
of excellence in mental or moral culture, 
and leaving in the schools asa result of his 
visits, sentiments of kindness, lessons of 
forgiveness and love, a higher appreciation 
of the beautiful in nature by illustrations 
from familiar objects, and an awakening of 
the perceptive faculties of the child that it 
may think and study more successfully. 
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If a superintendent be content simply to 
pass through a fixed routine of duty without 
presenting anything new or attractive to 
o the minds of the children, or without 
making some suggestion by way of improve- 
ment when necessary, or, in other words, 
i’ he simply occupy the office without the 
office occupying all his time and energies, 
then can the public well dispense with his 
services. A sluggish superintendent will 
invariably produce sluggish schools, for 
teachers will imbibe his spirit more or less, 
and ‘‘ as is the teacher so is the school,’’ an 


‘adage as true as any the wise man ever 


uttered. 

4. Again, a positive benefit of the Super- 
intendency in our cities and boroughs where 
it is in successful operation, is that a com- 
plete system of gradation has been estab- 
lished by annual examinations. Thus the 
grade of every scholar is determined, and 
transfers according to merit are made to 
higher grades. This work cannot be effi- 
ciently performed without some one dele- 
gated specially to perform it. A fixed 
standard mu:t be adopted for all grades and 
no deviation from this fixed standard can, 
in any case, be made. All the acts of the 
superintendent must be impartial. In the 
public school all are alike. The child from 
the brown-stone mansion and the child 
from the small hut in the alley are for once 
upon a level. Inthe common school merit 
alone determines rank or advancement, and 
no one can creditably discharge the duties 
of the office or maintain the respect of the 
community in which he labors, who does 
not most impartially exercise the functions 
of his office in advancing only those who 
reach the required standard. 

5. Again, there must be a medium of 
communication between the school and the 
State department, and between the schools 
and boards of directors, and this recognized 
want under the old system is now happily 
supplied. Statistics must be collected and 
reports made. Otherwise no fixed data 
could be obtained either as comparisons 
with the past or as bases of action for the 
future. ‘The State wishes to know the re- 
sult of its appropriations for school pur- 
poses, and the working of the whole edu- 
cational machinery. Correct annual re- 
ports alone can impart this information, and 
these can only be accurately made by the 
Superintendent who is in close proximity to 
the work and who is acquainted with all its 
details. ‘Thus also may suggestion and ad- 


vice be given to the State Superintendent, 
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mistakes in legislation may be corrected, and 
the wants of our educational system more 
fuily met. 

6. Again, that the benefits of the Super- 
intendency may become more evident, 
especially in our cities and boroughs, there 
should not be ‘‘too much superintendence.’ 
There may be too much of any good thing. 
Enough of food satisfies the wants of the 
physical system. ‘Too much produces dis- 
ease and may, by repeated violations, result 
in death. So it is with the Superintenden- 
cy. There is no reason why a superinten- 
dent, especially in our smaller towns or 
cities, averaging thirty to forty schools 
should spend all his time in visitation of 
schools. The work does not demand it. 

After a system of schools is thoroughly 
organized with all the grades established, a 
visit of one or two hours per day is suff- 
cient for all the practical purposes to be ob- 
tained. Of course, during the examination 
season more than half his time may be 
needed in that department of his work. 
The school-law, we think, very appropriate- 
ly admits that a portion of the time of the 
superintendent may be employed in giving 
instruction in the high school. I think 
this may obviate an objection which has 
been presented against the borough super- 
intendency. 

Finally, with additional legislation with 
regard to a district or local superintenden- 
cy, as an adjunct to the office of a county 
superintendent, with all our larger towns 
and cities availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of the law in regard to a borough or 
city superintendent, with our teachers tho- 
roughly prepared in our training schools for 
the great work entrusted to them, with a 
State Superintendent whom we are proud to 
call our leader in all the great educational 
movements of the State, with the blessing 
of almighty God resting upon our labors, 
and with His spirit prompting us to greater 
devotion and earnestness in our life-work, 
we will not only witness greater benefits 
from the Superintendency, but in the ‘‘ good 
time coming’’ we will see intelligence cov- 
ering all the land as the waters cover the 
great deep, and we hail the day as not far 
distant when nation shall join hand with 
nation, and people with people, on the 
grand, broad and equalizing basis of the 
**common school.”’ 

a en 

TRUE delicacy, that most beautiful heart leaf of 
humanity. exhibits itself mos: signific ntly in little 
things.—Mary Howitt. 


j 
| 
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A VISIT TO THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 


BY PROF. C. L. EHRENFIELD. | 

AVING been appointed by Mr. Wick- | 
FE ersham to act as his deputy in the ex- | 
aminations this year’s graduating classes of | 
our several State Normal Schools, and hav- | 
ing, sometime since, concluded the work of | 
that appointment, I propose giving a few | 
observations in the JouRNAL. Occupying | 
such official position, I had excellent oppor- | 
tunities of looking thoroughly into the | 
operations of the schools; but, the proper 
limits of an article for this magazine will 
allow me to say but little of what might | 
profitably be written upon the subject. 
Before indulging, however, in any general | 
observations, I will speak of the more 
special matters pertaining to the work we | 
had in hand. ’ 

There are many of our most intelligent 
men and women, busy in their several 
spheres, who are not aware of the existence 
of these schools, and still less of the organic 
law in which they have their origin. For | 
these it may not be amiss to repeat that our 
State is, by statute, divided into twelve 
districts for Normal School purposes, in | 
each of which one, and only one, of these 
schools may be planted ; and, that in six of | 
these districts such schools are in full opera- 
tion under the organic law, recognized by | 
the State authority, and authorized, accord- | 
ingly, to train and graduate students ; while 
in several other districts such schools are in 
process of establishment and completion. 
One of the six, the school at West Chester, 
having been recognized only last autumn, 
of course had noclass ready yet for gradua- 
tion. 

The Board of Examiners consisted of five, 
but, with the exception of the person repre- 
senting the State, was constituted of differ- 
ent individuals ateachschool. It required, 
this year, a majority of four votes out of 
the five to pass one for graduation ; the pre- 
vious year a majority had, under a misappre- | 
hension of the law, been deemed suf- 
ficient. At the suggestion of the State | 
Superintendent, several new features were | 
introduced, namely: veting by ballot, and 
the breaking of the classes into sections for | 
examination. 
some objectionable features are obviated and 
some positive advantages gained. When a 


whole class is examined together, especially | 


if large, some members have to wait very 
long before getting anything to do, and 
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By division of the classes | 
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meanwhile are wearied more in the anxiety 
of waiting than if they had all the time 
been undergoing examination. Further- 
more, by the method of holding a class 
together it is impossible to devote enough 
time, perhaps not over an hour, to any 
single branch of study, and the result is 
not satisfactory either to the Board or the 
members of the class. By the method of 
dividing into sections the whole class is 
kept at work; no one has to wait long and 
nearly as much time can be given each 
section as to the whole class when kept 
together. Thus, if a class be broken into 
three or four divisions, and each division be 
examined three-fourths of an hour, say in 
English Grammar, the result will be that 
the class will have three hours for that sub- 


| ject, and both the Board and the class will 


have an opportunity for thorough work, 
while in the same three hours they will have 
passed, for the same length of time, under 
examination in two other branches of study. 
The results are very much more satisfactory. 
I apprehend there will hereafter be no oppo- 
nents of this method. 

It is often the case that boards of examin- 
ers at schools and colleges get into discus- 
sions on some points among themselves, and 
consume the time, while the class sit by 
amused and entertained. Whatever occa- 
sion we may have afforded the classes for 
amusement, there was nothing of this kind. 
The time appointed for the examination was 
conscientiously devoted to that work. 

These examinations, I desire to say, are 


| by no means matters of mere form; they are 


earnest efforts to ascertain the standing of 
the classes in theirstudies. In general, they 
did well. Some members of different class- 
es, however, failed to get the requisite four 
votes in their favor; and some who passed 
received no more than four. I am con- 
vinced, as the result of careful observation, 
that the State Department and the schools 
themselves, as a rule, are of one mind in 
the purpose of continually lifting the stand- 
ard and achieving every year higher things. 
And another thing I am sure of, that, while 
the State Superintendent is known to bea 
friend of the normal schools, they expect no 
favoritism from him. Manifestly, if they 
would prosper intellectually and in good re- 
pute for educational work, then 

“ By their own right hands it must be wrought, 

And they must stand unpropped or be laid low.” 
No partiality of the State Department, even 
if it were so disposed, could prevent their 
fabric from falling to pieces; their own 
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strong life sustains them. I might, if this 
were the place, set forth things which struck 
me as needing amendment, and others as 
worthy of praise; and I saw much more to 
praise than to blame. There are some fea- 
tures of these institutions especially note- 
worthy. They are eminently schools of the 
people; they are, thus far, all located in 
small towns, and most of them in little 
country villages. Beautiful, quiet habita- 
tions most of them have, attracting about 
them their own populations. In the locali- 


_ties of some of them no intoxicating drink 


is allowed to be sold, and in most of the 
schools, I believe, no tobacco may be used 
in any form, in the buildings or on the 
grounds. How it has come to pass that 
these schools, which contemplate such ex- 
tensive operations, and some of which have 
already done large work and commanded 
the attendance, annually, of 500 or 1,000 
students, have been located rather in the 
country than in the large towns, might serve 
for an interesting inquiry. 

One cannot visit these schools without 
being moved to earnest thought in regard 
to their future, their destiny, both relative 
to themselves and to educational institu- 
tions in general. The forces of humanity 
are at work in them after new methods, 
within different confines and with out-look 
into another horizon. Who sees not in them 
anything more than a course of normal 
training of teachers, has different eyesight 
from ours. ‘‘It doth not vet appear what 
they shall be.’’ There is in them a silent 
play of dynamics, now scarcely at all heard 
or felt, that will yet move with the tread of 
mighty shafts in the approaching years. 
Wherein their peculiar want consists, and 
wherein the prophecy of their future lies, 
may serve for meditation, and, perchance, 
discussion, at some time, in another commu- 
nication. 

We found them pleasant, home-like places, 
and enjoyed very much the stay at each of 
them. The pleasant interchange of senti- 
ment, the coming together of many teach- 
ers, the unexpected meeting of friends, and 
the making of many new friends and ac- 
quaintances, render these occasions memor- 
able in one’s life. We cannot come away 
from such meetings just the same as we 
went thither; streamlets of other lives open, 
at such times, into our souls, and never 
cease to flow in the currents of our own be 
ing. The Principals of some of these 
schools it was never our privilege before to 
meet, but we feel that henceforth we shall 
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know them forever. They are gentlemen 
of force and culture, apt in their high call- 
ing. 

One is struck with another fact in these 
schools. ‘The question of the education of 
the sexes in the same institution, and in the 
same classes, is with them a settled matter, 
justified in practice, while many others are 
yet bending over it asadark problem. One 
thing seemed clear to us, that taking, for ex- 
ample, Grammar and Geometry as tests, 
the young women showed themselves equal 
to the young men. 

Sut I must make an end. ‘They are very 
important factors in the schools of our great 
Commonwealth. The State should foster 
them, give them more material aid, and 
help build them into their true height and 
proportions. Only with generous help may 
they become what the law requires of them, 
and what they ought to be. Peace be with- 
in their walls,and prosperity within their 
palaces. 


———__—_—_ eo ——__———_ 


MORE ABOUT POLYGONS. 





MR. SCHNEIDER’S VIEWS CRITICISED. 





BY J. M. PRYOR. 


Y attention was recently called toa 

series of articles on polygons, con- 
tained in the May, June and July numbers 
of your excellent JouRNAL, by a party who 
seemed to think that the new method of 
solving polygons, etc., proposed by Mr. 
Schneider, would, when adopted, work a 
revolution in mathematical science, and 
much that is now perplexing and difficult 
therein would be eliminated from the sci- 
ence. 

To the lovers of science nothing could be 
more acceptable than the realization of such 
a dream, notwithstandingthe reluctance the 
mind might naturally feel, in parting with 
the old formulas, modes, and complicated 
demonstrations, acquired in youthand famil- 
iarized by years of practice and experience, 
even for those so simple as Mr. Schneider 
says his are. 

I therefore took up the article with the 
view of carefully examining it, in all its de- 
tails,to see what prospective advantages would 
likely acrue to mathematical science, in the 
event of Mr. Schneider’s being able to sub- 
ject his theory go demonstration and how 
far its influence would be felt in modifying 
the methods of solution now generally ac- 
cepted by mathematicians. 





* 
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With this view, I read his article several 
times over, with, I confess, great interest, 
but with little profit to myself; for, in his 
exposition, he begins with his theory heavi- 
ly cloaked and curtained from view, gently 
raising the pall high enough to afford a view 
of something, which, he says, is all beauty 
and order; the effect of an all-pervading 
law, and which we will have to accept, 
though it is contrary to our uniform practice 


in mathematics to accept anything upon | 
| of the equations referred to, some of which 


authority. 

This I regard as unfair. If the writer is 
in earnest when he solicits the opinion of 
mathematical scholars, as to the compara- 
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tive merits of his own over the old log- | 


arithmic method, as the whole tenor of his 


article fairly implies, he must do better than | 
present a few isolated conclusions, taken ad | 
captandum, some of which are ingeniously | 
| centrated upon a single point, and entitles 
in the May number, where he obtains the | 
length of a side of an equilateral triangle | 


put and calculated to mislead, as is evinced 


from that of an isoceles, and immediately 


after, the long side of an isoceles triangle | 
| dence that the plan he proposes will ever 


from its short side, in this, doing just -the 
reverse of what he did in the preceding 


construction, and the opposite of what he | 


should have done in the present instance, if 
he desire others to follow his lead through 
the mazes of an elaborate mathematical dis- 
quisition. The same criticism will apply to 
the evasive manner in which he 
each polygonal figure under the form of an 
equation. 
how these equations are derived, or upon 


presents | 


Not a hint accompanies as to | 


what relation of parts they are constructed ; | 
that any one desiring it might apply a per- | 
sonal test for his own satisfaction, and by | 
this means, form an estimate of the pros- | 
pective advantages which his method has | 
over the common, in respect of time, labor, | 


liability to error, etc. Nothing of the kind 
however, occurs, and, thus far, there is 
nothing upon which to rest an opinion. 

In the June number he proceeds to show 


how, by his method, the ratio of the cir- | 
which is usually done on slates, let the 


cumference of a circle to its diameter may 
be obtained; basing it upon the assumption 
that the length of any side of a polygon, 
multiplied by half the number expressing 
the number of sides of the polygon, will 


i two rules, 


apart, 


give the area of a similar figure having dou- | 


ble the number of sides. 

In this effort he is more successful. The 
train of reasoning is straightforward and 
complete ; and, were it not that what fol- 
lows, explanatory of his theory, is based up- 
on the above assumption—for we have no- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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thing more than his say-so for that—the result 
would be decisive and highly creditable to 
his mathematical acumen. 

Admitting, however, his premises to be 
correct, it will readily be conceded that he 
has greatly simplified a very abstruse prob- 
lem, and obtained by a new process a result 
much more satisfactory than by the old 
laborious method of bisections and approxi- 
mations. 

Finally, in the July number, he disposes 


readily yield to the ordinary methods used 
for the reduction of cubic equations; while 
others, as he admits with evident pathos, 
are refractory, and resist all known methods 
of reduction. 

As a performance it is highly creditable, 
showing what time, patience and persever- 
ance can accomplish when the mind is con- 


the author to a just meed of praise for the 
hours of patient self-denying labor endured 
in behalf of scientific improvement. 

But, taking it all in all, there is no evi 


have any practical value, nor will it in any 
way alter the status of mathematical science ; 
nor is his plan of disposing of polygons 
more simple or less perplexing than that by 
logarithms. Nevertheless it is ingenious, and 
has the merit of being a complete analysis 
of the time-honored method now 'n use, 
and in this respect chiefly will it be consid- 
ered novel and interesting. 

Pittsburgh, August, 1872. 


> 


MY METHOD IN SPELLING. 
S. B. M’CORMICK. 


ERHAPS my method of teaching 
spelling might interest some of our 
teachers just now. I have practiced it for 
ten years and always with success. Just 
after the regular spelling lesson is recited, 


members of the class rule their slates, with 
about one-fourth of an inch 
apart, and each double rule about one inch 
making three columns of ten 
words each. ‘Then write, so that the short 
letters will be formed between the rules, 
and the long letters reach over. Then 
dictate a lesson like the following, which 
calls forth the powers of the mind on the 
principle of association. Let the teacher 
say, ‘‘Now we will write thirty words, which 
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are the names of things found in a grocery | TEACHING FROM REAL OBJECTS. 


store.’’ Write: 
LESSON I. 

tea, syrup, chocolate, 
lard, treacle, carbon oil, 
beans, hams, crackers, 
sugar, shoulders, dried fruit, 
coffee, molasses, corn brooms, 
pepper, butter, pickles, 
ginger, cheese, oysters, 
allspice, apples, cabbage, 
cabbage, tomatoes, vinegar. 


Then let lesson second be the different 
colors, thirty in number; lesson third, the 
names of different kinds of cloth; lesson 
fourth, the articles of the household, etc. 
I have one hundred lessons prepared, and 
we spell one, containing thirty words, every 
evening after regular recitation. If the 
class gets puzzled the teacher can help the 
pupils along. These lessons are very in- 
teresting to the pupils. Try them. ~ 





The following examples will further illus- 
trate my method: 
Write the following thirty words: 


Pain, Sorrow, Impudence, 
Grief, Pleasure, Disregard, 
Love, Delight, Hypocrisy, 
Pride, Rapture, Cowardice, 
Mirth, Desire, Friendship, 
Hate, Malice, Assurance, 
Envy, Contempt, Confidence, 
Wrath, Jealousy, Blandness, 
Anger, Coldness, Affability, 
Disdain, Suspicion, Derision. 


Write the 


following names of things 
used in a printing office: 


Leads, Pearl, Nonpareil, 
Type, Agate, Great Primer, 
Rules, Diamond, Capitals, 
Press, Minion, Small Caps, 
Quads, Bourgeois, Chases, 
Spaces, Brevier, Furniture, 
Planes, Primer, Tympan, 
Quoins, Pica, Sheeps-foot, 
Leyers, Italic, Mallet, 
Rollers, Script, Proof-sheet. 
Write the following names of diseases : 
Cancer, Heartburn, —Diptheria, 
Ague, Pleurisy, Diarrhcea, 
Rash, Leprosy, Apoplexy, 
Quinsy, Small-pox, Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Shancre, Consumption, 
Influenza, Toothache, Gangrene, 
Hiccough, Bronchitis, Backache, 
Rheum, Neuralgia, Palsy, 
Catarrh, Fever, Cholic, 
Cholera, Rheumatism, Scarletina. 


Then let one read these names over while 


the rest listen and correct. 


I have many 


such lessons, such as the sounds animals 
make and the like, which are very interesting 
to the classes, and where interest is mani- 
fested pupils will learn. 








UCH has been written within the 

past few years on the best methods 
of teaching the younger class of scholars, 
and nothing has contributed more to im- 
prove those methods than the introduction 
into the school-room of material objects, to 
be carefully examined and subsequently de- 
scribed. This exercise has been carried to a 
greater extent in the juvenile schools called 
Kindergirten than in any others, though it 
has been by no means confined to them, 
nor was the idea first suggested by the Ger- 
mans. The writer well remembers exer- 
cises of this kind in a school of which he 
was a member over thirty-five years ago, 
and which redounded greatly to his own 
benefit, as they no doubt did to that of all 
who participated in them. The objects 
selected were nearly always natural, and he 
vividly recalls a very close examination 
which he then made of an expanded chest- 
nut-bur which was to be the theme of his 
little essay on one occasion. Ever after, if 
not before, he too could, with the poet, 


—— “ in the ragged bur a beauty see.” 


This exercise is better than any other cal- 
culated to cultivate habits of close attention, 
at a period when such habits are most easily 
acquired, and to do.away forever with all 
possibility of those loose and superficial ones 
which characterize most people throughout 
life, leading to continual inaccuracy and 
consequent misapprehension of the facts of 
nature and of life. 

Many years after the little exercises al- 
luded to above, the writer was teaching in 
a country school in Pennsylvania, which 
was situated in the midst of a pleasant 
grove—just the kind of situation, by-the- 
way, for a school-house. Sometimes the 
interest of the younger scholars in their 
column of the multiplication table or the 
spelling lesson would flag. On such occa- 
sions he found no other means of stimu- 
lating them so successful as the promise of 
half an hour in the woods, where they could 
collect wild flowers and acorn cups, and, in 
the fall, the beautifully tinted autumn leaves. 
This promise almost universally insured per- 
fect lessons from the whole class, who were 
generally ready for recitation before the 
hour for it arrived. On their return they 
were allowed to lay down a scalloped maple- 
leaf or a sinuous oak-leaf on their slates, 
carefully to draw the outline, and then de- 
lineate the largex veins and the stem. This 
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exercise was to them a source of never-fail- 
ing pleasure; and while, instead of inter- 
fering with the other lessons, it secured a 
better performance of them, it also culti- 
vated admirably the organs of form and 
color, thus training the imagination and 
developing esthetic tastes as no other exer- 
cise could. I suggest it to teachers, in the 
hope that some of them may test its effi- 
cacy. z. 





RELIGION IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. I. K. LOOS, 


E are not here to-day to eulogize the Holy | 


Scriptures nor to offer an apology for that 
Book of books. Truly enlightened teachers in our 
day need neither its praise nor its defense. Our in- 
tention is—in compliance with the urgent request of 
your executive committee—to speak on the theme as- 
signed us,namely : Religion in our Common Schools. 

The ruins of educational systems lie scattered 
along the path of History during a course of almost 
6,000 years. From the time of Jubal, who was the 
father of all who handle the harp and the organ 
(Gen, iv. 21) to our day, institutions on a larger or 
smaller scale have arisen to bless or curse the world. 
Teachers and learners have an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the father of our race to the chi'dren 
around us. Truth and error have waged a bold and 
incessant war on the various battle-grounds of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. America, too, after centuries of 
preparation, is called upon to take sides in the con- 
flict, and contribute her share to the solution of the 
momentous problem. How the prince of darkness 
—the enemy of all Christian enlightenment—with all 
his hosts, can best be met, the future will show. 
Will the State—“the powers that be” which are 
“ordained of God”—the church and the family, 
divinely established, allow themselves to fritter away 
their strength in separate and independent efforts to 
accomplish the work of education in its widest sense, 
each in its own way as best it can? Is there not 
somewhere a common life that can permeate and 
vivify all these institutions and enable them by unity, 
with diversity and by concerted harmonious action, 
to do more effectually this great work? The com- 
mon school is a mighty lever for good or evil. In 
proper hands and plied in the right direction, it will 
do wonders for the amelioration of mankind. 

There seems to be a missing link somewhere inthe 
chain of educational forces, starting in infancy and 
continuing to the close of life. That link has not 
been lost; it is found on earth and within reach of 
all educators. It has, however, been torn from the 
system of free schools, of which we are justly proud, 
and thrown aside as of no use. It is a link that has 
once had a place in the schools of Pennsylvania, but 
has now been laid alongside of the system to adorn 
it like the leaves and flowers of Corinthian capitals : 
more for ornament than for support. If at times it 
was allowed to perform its function in the chain, it 
was as a shift-link only—to serve temporarily a cer- 
tain end and then be removed for something else. 


I. HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 
In many of the staid old nations of the distant 
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| time. 
‘ upon which they rested. 
| ally for boys, became common above 200 years B. 


| under the tutelary care of some deity. 
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Orient children do not think of going to school with- 
out a miniature image of their god in their pocket, 
or in the school-house. 

Among the Greeks, as early as 500 years B. C., 
boys and girls learned reading, writing and arith- 
metic in private schools, as the education of the 
children was left entirely to the parents. Young 
persons eager for knowledge resorted to the instriuc- 
tion of philosophers and sophists. Socrates, Plato 


| and others will readily occur to your minds as men 


whose fame as teachers will go down to the end of 
All the best methods hada religious basis 
In Rome, schools, especi- 


C. And as in Greece, they were generally placed 
Apollo was 
the god of poetry, music and prophecy, and his 
statue was usually placed at the entrance to the 
school. All contests for a prize in poetry and music 
were connected with some cermony of religion— 
commonly the worship of this god. Socrates, when 
on his trial, and ‘“‘ more than seventy years old”’ de- 
clares on oath “ by the dog,” that bis researches in 
philosophy were “made in obedience to the god,” 
and was not ashamed to confess that he was “ moved 
by a certain divine and spiritual influence.” But 
fgrtunately a better one than the dazmon of Socrates 
controlled the destinies of men. 

Christ was born ; and Christianity, infinitely above 
all other religions, gave a new turn to education. 
In the East it came entirely into the hands of the 
clergy and under their superintendence. The 
schools, thus controlled, continued to prosper until 
the irruption of the barbarians swallowed them up 
in the general confusion. Then arose the cathedral 
and parochial schools; and Charlemagne in the 
year 789, issued a decree, according to which every 
parish was to have its school for the education of the 
lower classes. This was never fully carried out. 
About the same time the convents—“ those links be- 
tween the civilization of ancient and modern times ” 
—took the business of educating the people into 
their hands. During eight centuries the convents 
were the chief seats of learning and civilization in 
Ireland, England, France and Germany. Some of 
these schools were transformed into universities that 
are still famous the world over. The education of 
the succeeding centuries also found its strongest sup- 
port in the religious establishments of the Middle 
Ages, down to the Reformation. 


The educational maxim of the Jews after Christ 
was as follows: At five years of age, let children be- 
gin the Scripture; at ten, the Mishna; at thirteen 
let them be subjects of the law, At this age there 
was a ceremony something like Christian confirma- 
tion. Long afterwards, almost four centuries ago, a 
nobler maxim resounded through the world. The 
learned then held that children should go from the 
family to the school, from the school to the church, and 
Jrom the church to heaven. The school was thus 
made to reach toa divine institution behind it (the 
family), and to a divine institution before it (the 
Christian church). The school itself was, of course, 
differently constituted from the common schools of 
our day. It was called a parochial school—the 
house standing on the green beside the parish church 
—the teacher, a member of this, and responsible to 
it, paid from its funds, generally presiding at the 
organ and leading the congregation in their praises, 
This school, of course, sustained a very close and in- 
timate relation to the church. In it children were 
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not only instructed in letters, but in religion like- 
wise. 

The Bible was read as a regular school book. 
Catechisms were committed to memory and recited 
tothe teachers, who offered upon their contents a 
brief and familiar exposition. The delightful exer- 
cises of singing and prayer were by no means un- 
common. It will be readily seen that teachers sus- 
taining such an intimate relation to the church could 
not but be regarded with peculiar respect, approach- 
ing that which was entertained for the ministry itself. 
This was fifty years ago and over. We are now in 
the year of grace 1872. Two generations have since 
seen many improvements in this department of hu- 
. Man activity. But alas! much has also been ruled 
out that should have been retained, and the want of 
which is sincerely lamented by many of the wisest 
and best men in our land. 

Such then is briefly our historical connection with 
the educational work and workers of preceding 
ages. Go back as far as you please, scan the course 
of mental and religious culture with the closest pos- 
sible scrutiny, you will everywhere find that religion 
and education, the daughter of religion, go hand in 
hand. 

Il. PRESENT POSTURE OF,COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The common schools of our day do not, it is true, 
stand in open and declared hostility to religion ; but 
the relation which the system sustains to Revelation is 
so unsatisfactory that many friends of both ask 
whether a longer continuance of this condition of 
things be safe. Foreign infidelity has been intro- 
duced into the United States, which, combining 


with native unbelief, begins to cast a gloomy shadow | 
Infidelity knows nothing of | 
| Judge of the universe at the great day. 


over the entire system. 
the religion of Christ as a fundamental element in 
all sound education, and cares nothing for it; but 
rather tries to force the school into a state and at- 
mosphere of worldliness for which it was never 
made. ‘This interloping stranger, who, like Pharaoh 
of old knows not Joseph, will, if unrestrained, en- 
slave the minds of our children. That our common 
schools lack, in a great degree, a positive religious 
element is beginning to be more generally and deeply 
felt and deplored; and there is reason for indulging 
the hope that perhaps ere long a reformation in the 
entire system will be happily effected in this respect. 
It is not probable that the Christian population of 
Pennsylvania will always allow the school to be 
practically divorced from the Church, to the serious 
detriment of both Church and State. The only re- 
ligion now known in our common schools is em- 
bodied in the reading of the Bible without comment, 
prayer in perhaps one-fourth of the schools, and 
singing, in tunes and words, a variety of sense and 
nonsense. It may sound paradoxical, but it is never- 
theless true, that the little religion we have in the 
school has called forth opposition to the system on 
directly opposite grounds, 
Ill. TWO OBJECTIONS, 

1. The one party is opposed to common schools be- 
cause there is too much religion in them. 

2. The other, because there is not enough. 

First Objection- It is not to be denied that there 
are sincere friends of our schools who think that there 
is already too much worship in them. They fear that 
sectarianism might be promoted by allowing religious 
instruction, and thus biasing the children in favor 
of one or the other sects. ‘These persons, however, 
stand not alone in their opposition. Free-thinkers 


and rationalists of every shade of opinion make 
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common cause with them against the schools as they 
now are. They oppose the reading of the Bible, 
singing and prayer, and all reference to the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and man’s ac- 
countability. They are not only opposed to religion 
in the school-room, but to religion everywhere, and 
are not willing to have it recognized in this or any 
other way. In their estimation, indeed, the Christian 
religion is not needed. Without reflecting that we 
are indebted to it for all the light we enjoy, they as- 
sert that we have light enough without it, They 
are like a certain Parisian lady of rank, who under- 
stood perfectly the use of the moon, “because it 
illumines our nights ;” but why the sun should ap- 
pear in the heavens i# broad day light, she could not 
comprehend ! 

And do these people forget that our State and 
general government has in numerous ways recognized 
the Christian religion as fully as it is recoguized in 
the school? Has not Congress always appointed 
congressional chaplains? Does it not appoint chap- 
lains for the army, and make post chaplains school- 
masters? And does it not by the law of 1861 
select them entirely from the Christian ministers ? 
Nay, more; “the captain of every ship of war is 
compelled to hold divine service and exhort his men 
to attend. The military and naval schools and the 
government hospitals are provided with religious 
instruction.” The thanksgiving day annually ap- 
pointed, and the day of fasting and prayer observed 
during the late war, are also religious acts. Besides, 
in requiring an oath of office or administering an 
oath to a witness, the State assumes as the basis of 
its action the existence of God and individual respon- 
sibility to Him who is that Lord and will be the 
* Otherwise 
oaths are a farce, and laws against perjury are op- 
pressive. On no other ground could blasphemy be 
made criminal, not merely against the Supreme 
Being, but extended as it is to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, names to be found only in the Bible, and 
owned only by believers in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Thus revealed religion is often recognized in our 
law. Thesame law alsomakes contemptuous words, 
uttered against the Scriptures of ‘Truth, blasphemy. 
The Christian duty of keeping the Sunday holy is 
enforced by the law prohibiting common labor on 
that day. In meeting its obligations, the State can- 
not get along without recognizing some religious 
ideas. If, then, it may lawfully assume the existence 
and government of God, and legislate against pro- 
fanity and perjury, etc., why may not the school, in 
accordance with the religidus convictions of the 
people, recognize the religion of Jesus Christ ? 

The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are also honored by the State in many other 
ways. In the class of exemptions of persona] prop- 
erty from execution the family Bible is especially 
named in the laws of some States, So in some ap- 
prentice laws the indenture binds the master to give 
the apprentice at the close of his term a new Bible. 
In the statutes regulating jails, each prisoner is to be 
supplied with a copy of the Bible. In the peniten- 
tiary each criminal is furnished with the Scriptures, 
and a religious instructor is authorized. Gospel 
ministers are allowed to preach totheconvicts. ‘lhe 
Bible, morever, is found in every court of Justice, 
and in the two houses of Assembly. Andall these 
are institutions sustained at public expense; and Jew 
and Christian, Infidel and Atheist, contribute to their 


support. 
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The public weal requires it. For this also “ every 
man consents to the exemption of church property 
from the payment of taxes, thereby increasing the 
burdens thrown upon the population at large, of all 
sects and of nosects. And in so far are we all sup- 
porting places and forms of worship against our con- 
science, It certainly is not oppression when the law 
prohibits what a citizen may conscientiously think 
right, or requires what the man conscientiously thinks 
wrong. In the dest sense, salus populi suprema lex, 
“the public safety isthe highest law.” We have here 
the substratum of better things to come in the 
sphere of Government—gleams of sunshine—ac- 
knowledgements which are of vast account in the 
adjustment of questions that most intimately concern 
us and our children. These, reaching back after the 
power behind the throne, are significant admissions if 
not explicit confessions that religion and government, 
the Church and the State, are after ali not so widely 
sundered either in their origin or in their agency and 
aim, as some would have us to believe. 

True, all this is not just what is desired inthe way 
of religion in the common schools, but these things 
are somany points gained—a sort of preparation tor 
something better. Lhe full development of man de- 
mands an education that affords them an opportunity 
tor the use of all their powers—physical, mental and 
moral. And surely the friends of the common 
schools will not connive at any measures that will! in 
the least abridge the privileges to which all are enti- 
tied. Pious parents also have rights in the educa- 
tion of their children. Shall we hesitate to teach 
religion because our teaching it may offend some? 
Shail the sun veil his light because there are eyes so 
feeble that they cannot bear it? because his rays are 
not adapted to their powers of vision? /¢ is the 
diseased eye that is at fault, and not the sun, nor He 
who said, * Let there be light” in the firmament of 
heaven to divide the day from the night. 
the sun be blotted from the skies because some see 
notat all? No; “Let there be light.” Owls and 
bats may love darkness rather than light, but we are 
ot the day, and would rather bask in the sunlight of 
the Christian religion than inhale the infected air of 
dismal caverns. What! Exclude the Bible—the 
sacred song, and prayer? Are we “asked to banish 
religion from the public schools and deliver up our 
magnificent system of instruction to the smallest and 
most intolerant of all sects, the sect of atheists, 
which denies the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul??? Would you tear the children 
from the church and the family, where they are con- 
tronted on all sides by Divine realities, and fix them 
in a universe of philosophical negations? Would 
you rather have in the people’s common school 

“den Getst der stets verneint,” 
than Him who is the Life of the world ? 

If, as history ever proves, Christianity is an advan- 
tage to learning, and learning is an advantage to 
Christianity, there can certainly be no solid reason 
why these two sides of character should not be allowed 
to unfold themselves harmoniously from childhood 
on, That assuredly is the best education that con- 
flicts not with Christianity, and that is the true reli- 
gion that delights in the promotion of learning. The 
two have been practically divorced in our State. 
The voice of philosophy and all the nobler sentiments 
of the people call for a reunion in some form. As 
the same God created the body, soul and spirit, so 
let religion and education,their life and their light, not 
be sundered. Educate the whole man, body, soul and 
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spirit, and then education is true power. Christianize 
the whole man, body, soul and spirit, and you will 
have a model citizen, husband and father We have 
no desire to bring the Church into bondage to the 
State, nor subordinate the S ate to the control of the 
Church. Each has its sphere and its work ; but there 
are points where the duty of each coincides with the 
particular aim and work of the other. The relation 
now confessedly existing between religion and edu- 
cation is not sufficiently intimate to afford them the 
advantage of mutual support. Thus far there is cer- 
tainly no danger (and there never will be any) of 
having too much religion in our common schools, 
To our mind there is more force in the 

Second Objection: That there is too little religion 
in the system Behold the pliant vegetating in the 
cellar, See its long and slender shoots—of a pale, 
sickly color, and unfit for use. In this plant you 
have a type of the human understanding, from which 
the glorions light of the revelation of the Son of God 
has been excluded. That plant wants sunshine and 
air ; without these it may grow in weakness for a time ; 
and then it withers and dies. Give it no nourish- 
ment, no sun, no heat, no moisture, and it will die 
just as effectually asif you put a worm at its root, 

God forbid, that we should disparage what others, 
with less light than we enjoy, have done for the in- 
crease of knowledge. The common schools of 
Athens were established by Solon (B. C. 594), and 
he deserves the gratitude of posterity for this work. 
Plato, with his Academy and followers, the Acade- 
micians; Aristotle with his Lyceum and Peripatetics ; 
Zeno with his Stoa and disciples, the Stoics—deserve 
lasting honor, but who would compare their schools 
with the colleges of our day? Abana and Pharpar 
are not better than all the waters of Israel. ‘ There 
is a light on all the mountains of Judea which never 
shone on Olympus or Parnassus; and the hill of Zion, 
in which it pleased God to dwell, is the type of the 
joy of the whole earth, while the seven hills of Rome 
are the symbol of tyranny and idolatry.” 

But between an education that has never heard of 
Christ and one that has learned to speak His name 
but owns Him not, such a sharp contrast does not 
exist. Unsanctified knowledge is no more availing 
than a painted fire on a cold day. Knowledge it- 
self as a power of good or bad, becomes an engine 
of evil or, as Bacon says, a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Redeemer and the relief of man’s estate. 
‘When the ship is steered right the sails help for- 
ward her onward course; but if steered wrong, the 
more sail she carries, the worse.” Knowledge is 
like a rod; in Moses’ hand a wonder-worker; 
but cast upon the ground, it turns to a ser- 
pent. In other words, knowledge is good or evil, 
according as he is who possesses and wields it: 
good as a sword—good in the hands of a patriot, 
bad in the hand of an assassin. Knowledge is one 
thing in the head a Fenelon, and another in that of 
Voltaire. It will enable a man to defend the right, 
and it will enable him to defend the wrong. A polish- 
ed financier can manage a bank, he can also manage 
a defalcation. Knowledge enables a manto work 
for man or against man-—for God or against Him. It 
is both good and bad according as itis used. Hence 
the more of a controlling religious element we can 
infuse into it the better. 

In Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; and any system of instruction that is 
Christless, is on that account graceless also; and 
will ultimately injure the soul. It does not change 
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the passions, but only developes them and gives them 
a wider field for the display of their powers. Its 
final effect is rather to enervate than educate the 
soul. We cannot render bitter water sweet by lead- 
ing it into a certain channel; but if, like Moses at 
Marah, we take the tree which the Lord shows us, 
and cast it into the waters, they will be made sweet. 
If true learning is to be gotten it must come with 
God’s blessing. Christianity is designed to hallow 
the entire life of all men. It is to permeate our 
entire humanity. On it the song of life must be 
pitched. If not, it will be a discord ever more. 
“Involving the sublimest truths and propounding 
the loftiest motives, it descends to and embraces— 
aye, and ennobles and consecrates life’s humblest 
duties and occupations.” The religion of Christ is 
a religion for the common school and the college, no 
less than for churches and death-beds. Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it. 
Talent does much, but talent sanctified by piety does 
more. The smart boy stands below the active, pious 
lad. 

“Tt is not scholarship alone,” says Chalmers, “ but 
scholarship impregnated with religion, that tells on 
the great mass of society. We have no faith in the 
efficacy of primary, elementary schools for building 
up a virtuous and well-conditioned peasantry, so 
long as they stand dissevered from the lessons of 
Christian piety. The scholarship of mere letters 
might, to a certain extent, have diffused intelligence 
among the people, but it is mainly to the religious 
ingredient that the moral greatness of our peasantry 
is owing.” 

Anthropology teaches that the earth, its produc- 
tions and its laws do not only influence man but 
leave certain traces and permanent impressions on 
his mind. Ina similar manner literature, in all its 
departments, is closely interwoven with philosophy. 
Is there a fairy tale of Edmund Spenser, a play of 
Shakespeare or Schiller, a song of Goethe, a criticism 
of Schlegel, or a description of Humboldt, in which 
this is not perceptible? And has not even music 
been influenced in the same way? The composi- 
tions of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn and others 
receive undoubtedly much of their peculiar character 
from the philosophy of their age. And no one 
thinks of questioning the right of philosophy so to 
influence the human mind and heart. If then we 
concede to it the right of moulding the poetry, music 
and literature of an age, will we deny this privilege 
to Christianity, the sinless daughter of heaven, whose 
every influence 1s good—and only good? No! if 
our choice lies between the unassisted reason, and 
reason assisted by revelation, we unhesitatingly pre- 
fer the latter. We would rather number our days by 
the sun than by an old wooden house-clock. 

And while it is true that in the common school 
children should not be biased in favor of any par- 
ticular denomination and against all the rest, it must 
not be forgotten that not to incline them early to the 
Christian rel.gion is to bias them against it. “The 


spirit of the child is no dead ¢adu/a rasa which you | 


may leave unimpressed at your pleasure, but it is a 
tabula vite which cries in the agony of hunger, 
«Give me food or I die.” 

IV. SOLUTIONS PROPOSED. 

It is sometimes said: Leave the whole school 
question as we do religion to the voluntary principle. 
That is, let every sect, Christian and anti-Christian, 
support its own schools, and teach its own children 
as the members desire. Were there but a few de- 
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nominations and every citizen belonged to some one 
of them, then this principle might perhaps be ap- 
plied, and an improved system of parochial schools 
established throughout the State ; but divided as we 
are, we can hardly hope for this now. The Govern- 
ment can not assume the risk of allowing thousands 
of children, neglected B ix parents, to grow up 
without the simplest qualifications for—an_ intelligent 
citizenship. 

Others, to solve the difficulties, holding betwe 
the Catholics and Protestants say: ‘ Divide the’ 
schools as is done in most European nations into 
two classes; one for the Catholics and the other for 
the Protestants, with the education in each, under the 
supervision and control of its respective religious 
authority.” This might settle the trouble between 
the parties named, but would not solve the problem 
for the numerous Protestant denominations of the 
United States. 

If, now, none of the plans that have been proposed 
is at all practicable, and the need of religion in our 
common schools continues to be felt, is there not 
some common ground upon which all Christians can 
meet in this matter ? It certainly is not asking much 
inthe name of our common Saviour, when we re- 
quest that the reading of the Bible, the singing of 
hymns and the offering of prayers at the opening and 
close of school, be authorized by law. 

All know, too, that no human institutions 
that have repudiated the worship of God and 
the religious and moral duties of man _ have 
been able to stand upright in the world. Chris- 
tianity is not only the light, but it isthe life, of the 
world, Text-books teaching the fundamental facts 
of the Christian faith should be objectionable to no 
believer. The church, the Word and the Sacrament 
are things that most parents in our State mention 
with reverence, and delight to honor and enjoy. 
Does not the mind educated in all the wisdom of 
the world find its highest honor and its greatest free- 
dom in bowing before the manger and the cross, and 
adoring the incarnation and atoning life and death 
of Jesus Christ ? 

“« There hangs all human hope; that nail supports 
The falling universe ; that gone, we drop.”’ 

And is there in the wide range of human knowl- 
edge a theme so grand for the teacher, and so attrac- 
tive to the heart and mind of the pupil as “ the old, 
old story of Jesus and His love ?” 

This we call a positive method of imparting re- 
ligious instruction. We have ao faith in the nega- 
tive, ‘Boys may derive advantage from the example 
of drunken helots; but evén boys,’’ says Richter, 
“do not come forth from the Augean stable of world- 
discipline without some smell of the barn.”’ 

A teacher need not necessarily be always talking 
of religion. There is a time for this. Words are 
indeed needed; but these must be supported by a con- 
sistent iife on his part. *‘ Newton, who uncovered 
his head when the greatest name was pronounced, 
thus became without words a teacher of religion, 
Such teaching seconds and supports instead of an- 
nulling the teaching at home. And whata blessed 
effect it will have on the life of the children? Pleas- 
ant memories will run like golden threads through 
the web of school life, and the impressions made 
will lie in the heart as seed in the soil to be revealed 
in due time. “The forms pass away, but the power 
remains with us, not so much as a part of our knowl- 
edge as of our consciousness,” Though it may be 
forgotten, it has nevertheless benefited us. We have 
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eaten many a piece of bread of which we have now 
no rec llection, yet that life which was nourished by 
such eating is with us to this present. 


Vv. CONCLUSION. 


We cannot conclude without directing attention to 
several additional benefits that would result from the 
introduction of religion into the common schools! 
“ The very fact that the question of the use of the 
rod as a means of punishment in schools has been so 
earnestly discussed, shows a wide-spread distinctive 
feeling that there is something out of joint in some 
quarter, The fact also that the discussion does not 
seem in the least to make the matter clearer, is proof 
that the key to the true solution of the question is 
lost.” The bearing which Christianity has on this 
question is easily seen. The more the child is per- 
meated by its sublime principles the less call wi | 
there be for the rod and the severer punishments that 
are in adult life inflicted upon those who disobey 
laws and authority. 

Another benefit is one that deeply interests 
every teacher. The infusion of Christian life into 
the common school system will elevate the teacher’s 


profession and bring him again to the place he once | 


occupied and should again occupy, by the side of 
the minister of the Gospel. The higher the calling, 
the higher the man or the woman who worthily fills 
it. I take off my hat with profound reverence to a 
Christian teacher, In Germany, even now, work- 
men, father and gray-haired sires lift their caps as 
they salute the teacher with “Guten Tag, Herr Schul- 
meister.” 

Along with this it enhances the teacher’s influ- 
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ence. He is known to be on Christ’s side, and will, 


for His sake, rule his flock in love. This gives 
assurance and confidence, and the purest delight to 
his pupils. Ah! there is something lovely and po- 
etical in the joy and laugh of a child! It 
is said that Rubens with one stroke of the brush 
changed a laughing child into a weeping one. 
Christian teachers can reverse the transformation of 
Rubens and turn tears to smiles. They can at least 
change full mourning to half mourning—the sting 
of a wasp to the bite of a gnat. (Richter.) 

Here we leave the subject, fully confident that 
teachers eminent for the elevation of their Christian 
character will demand that their Lord be not ex- 
cluded from the place of their toil. The wished-for 
condition of things will not be brought about in a 
day. It is a growth, and may require a decade of 
years or a generation to attain to its full noble 
stature, Obstacles of no small size are in the way, 
but we are not disheartened. We Americans—we 
| Pennsylvanians—see too many suns and moons rise 
| and shine, and behold too many bows of promise 

spanned across our sky to allow a cloud to play tricks 
| with our hopes. Let us—let all strong men and fair 
women who work for this noble cause. cease to utter 
jeremiads and begin to chant 7¢ Deums for what the 
Lord has done for us and our children. Inthe future, 
too, we shall not trust in Him in vain. 

Had we the emblems here to-day we should hold 
up to the view of all the stars and stripes, a common 
school-house and a Christian church, and should ask 
teachers to declare upon the hill-tops and the val- 
lies throughout our State that these emblems mean 
liberty, knowledge and religion! 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





WE devote much space, to the exclusion 
of other editorial matter, to the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the National 
Teachers’ Association at its recent meeting 
in Boston. Our abstract, which we have 
compiled mainly from reports in the Boston 
newspapers, will be found to contain the 
gist of the whole doings of the Association. 
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NEIGHBORLY CRITICISM. 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE ON OUR STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE New York 77idune thus speaks of 
the late meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association : 

Recently the teachers throughout our neighboring 
State of Pennsylvania assembled in Philadelphia, to 
hold their nineteenth annual convention. There is 
something in the mere fact that any body of men 
and women engaged in the same employment, vol- 








| untarily choose to meet together in order to promote 
an esprit de corps, and to urge and inform each other 
as to their work, which tends to prove that they go 
to that work in the spirit of artists and not as drudges. 
But outside of this consideration there are a few no- 
ticeable points in the report of this convention, which 
make it a subject of general interest. There are but 
one or two States in which the education of the chil- 
dren is as thoroughly and successfully systematized 
as in Pennsylvania, or where a higher average amount 
of talent is employed. Many of the best men in the 
profession in that State, and indeed in the country, 
were present at this convention, andit is to be pre- 
sumed, when they spoke at all, brought to the speak- 
ing their best matter and manner. We are con- 
strained tosay that, while the subjects of the ad- 
dresses have so far been often of vital importance, 
the style has been curionsly marked, not surely 
by incorrectness or inelegance, but by a correctness 
too heavy, an elegance that was forced, a wit and 
energy hackneyed, unspontaneous, molded and pro- 
duced to order and by rule. 

We call attention to this circumstance simply be- 
cause it is suggestive of an important truth. The 
defect does not certainly arise from any lack of men- 
tal force or familiarity with the best models among 
English writers; it is only the result of a certain 
withdrawal from the great currents of thought and 
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feeling. The teacher is too often a man of his text- 
books, and it is well for his pupils if they be not a 
generation behind the study of which they profess 
to be the exponents. In the common schools the 
teachers are usually educated but in one narrow 
groove, that of the branches which they intend to 
teach. Science and literature outside of that are 
too frequently a dull Ultima Thule to them, which 
they do not wish and certainly never expect to ex- 
plore. Especially is this the case where, as in Phila- 
delphia, the teachers are selected from the promis- 
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ing pupils of the high schools. The aspirant natu- 
rally confines his efforts for the attainment of profi- 
ciency, to the petty scale of school-books required | 
for success inthis point; and once in the treadmill | 
of teaching, and in the receipt of his $300 or $600 
per annum, is tempted to extend his researches but a 
short distance outside of it. Now we want in the 
man who teaches our sons grammar and mathemat- 
ics, not only a grammarian an1 mathematician, but 
an intelligent instructor,who shall strike his key-note 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. 

A significant proof of how little this is the case 
with the mass of teachers, and by how many their oc- 
cupation is held to be a question of so much work 
for so much wages, instead of a noble and ennobling 
service to humanity, is given in the first day’s pro- 
ceedings of this very convention. The question of 
teachers’ institutes being brought before the associa- 
tion, it was suggested that the attendance of the 
teachers should be made legally compulsory, as in no 
other way was the maintenance of the institutes 
practicabie. ‘The measure of enthusiasm here must 
be low, indeed, either in the acquiring of knowl- 
edge themselves or the business of communicating 
it to others. A common-sense argument in their 
favor lies, it is true, in the very fact of the $300 to 
$600 salary. Men of wide information or success- 
jul zeal as teachers are not often to be had at that 
price; or, if once obtained, the question of how to 
foot the year’s bills with the meager allowance, is 
apt to put all other questions—mathematical, literary 
or otherwise—out ot their heads. ‘This view of the 
subject we commend te the consideration of the 
convention. All subjects have their financial basis, 
which deserves looking into. One of these, by the 
way, is the reckless proposal by this aforesaid assuci- 
ation to begin a monument to “ departed instruc- 
tors,”’ which should cost $75,000, as soon as $10,000 
could be raised. ‘There is a happy-go-lucky spirit 
in this mode of procedure, notabiy Micawberish and 
curious in so grave a body of model men. 


We beg leave to inform the 7ridune that 
no such ‘* reckless proposal,’’ as the one it 
speaks of as being made, ‘‘ to begin to build 
a monument which should cost $75,000, as 
soon as $10,000 could be raised,’’ was consid- 
ered by the association on the occasion re- 
ferred to. ‘The sum of $15,000 was spoken 
of as the cost of the proposed monument, 
‘and not $75,000 ; and it was well under- 
stood that it the teachers succeeded in rais- 
ing $10,000, the State would almost surely 
aid the project with a generous appropria- 
tion. The ‘financial basis’’ of this subject 
was looked into. 

It may be that the 77zbune is more nearly 
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correct in its criticism on the style of the 
papers read before the association. There 
may have been about them ‘‘a correctness 
too heavy, an elegance that was forced, a 
wit and energy hackneyed, unspontaneous, 
molded and produced to order and by rule,’’ 
as measured by the style of the average edi- 
torials found in our daily newspapers ; but 
it remains a question whether the former 
style is not in better taste than the latter in 
the productions of a Teachers’ Association. 
What is wanted in the style of a writer for 
a daily newspaper is freshness, life, point, 
precision. But few of the thousands that 
read every morning the 77tbune or Herald, 
notice whether the articles that attract their 
attention have an introduction or a conclu- 
sion ; whether the sentencesare well-rounded, 
or the words the best that could be chosen or 
otherwise ; whether the rules of rhetoric and 
grammar have been observed or violated. 
They look for news, for facts, for opinions 
on the topics of the day; in short, for mat- 
ter without much regard to manner. But 
we submit that the kind of hurried, dashy, 
half-finished, fragmentary composition that 
passes without comment in the newspaper,. 
is, if not out of place, not so well in place 
at a Teachers’ Association as in a newspa- 
per. Still, we are willing to allow that the 
criticism of the 7Z7ribune is partly just, and 
to agree with it, that at least some of the 
papers read before the State Association at 
Philadelphia would have been much im- 
proved if their style had been less formal 
and more crisp, and clear and pointed. It 
is high time that Teachers’ Associations 
should abandon the common practice of 
bringing up all the old in order to get at 
the new. ‘This was a remarkable feature of 
the meeting of the National Association at 
Boston. Speaker after speaker would take 
up an hour in Getailing old facts and argu- 
ments that everybody present was acquaint- 
ed with, and then, when nearly all had: 
ceased to listen, present what he had new. 
Let us hereafter take something for granted,. 
and confine ourselves to matter that is fresh 
and questions that are vital. The time of a. 
great body of teachers who have come to- 
gether, oftimes from great distances and at 
considerable expense, is too precious to be: 
taken up by the reading of long, formal dis- 
courses which contain nothing but common- 
place matter that has formed the staple of 
similar discourses from time immemorial. 








Pror. Morsz.—If the reader will touch, with pencil, the lights 
upon the eyes in the cut found on page 114 of this issue, he will 
improve the expression of the face. 
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WESTERN HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


HE board of Trustees of the House of 

Refuge for Western Perinsylvania have 
purchased the farm of Wesley Grier, situated 
about a mile north-east of Canonsburg, Wash- 
ington county, for $180 per acre, and an 
adjoining tract of James Craighead for $160 
per acre—in all,atract of five hundred acres. 
It is said they intend erecting buildings and 
making improvements to the amount of half 
a million of dellars. A building committee 
has been appointed, and preparations for 
building will be commenced at once. When 
the buildings shall have been completed 
the inmates of the present House of Refuge, 
in Allegheny, will be transferred to the 
farm. 

This is a right move for several reasons. 
The growing city of Allegheny has pushed 
its buildings all around the grounds of the 
present House of Refuge, and they are now 
found to stand in the way of further pro- 
gress. Neither is it considered best by the 
managers of the institution to continue to 
conduct it amidst the bustle and business of 
a large city. Besides, if we mistake not, 
the removal of the House of Refuge from 
its present location to a farm in the coun- 
try means the adoption and carrying in- 
to effect of some new ideas in regard to 
the management of the institution, and it 
is on this account that it is of interest from 
an educational stand-point. Our Houses of 
Refuge are partly penal and partly reforma- 
tory institutions. Incorrigible children may 
be sent to them by their parents, and cer- 
tain officers of the law have authority to 
send boys and girls to them who have com- 
mitted some ouense ior which it is thought 
they deserve punishment. ‘The buildings 
now used, botn in Allegheny and Philadel- 
phia, are surrounded by high walls, and the 
internal arrangements have very much the 
same appearance as our jails and peniten- 
tiaries. The children, it is true, are not 
generally in the day-time shut up in cells, 
although they may be; but there are at 
hand and ready for use all the apartments 
and appliances of our penal establishments 
intended for criminals of mature age. The 
question which it is known the members of 
the Board of Trustees and the Superintend- 
ent of the House of Refuge have been con- 
sidering for some years, is whether a prison 
or a building like a prison is the most suita- 
able place in which to do what is best to be 
done for the classes of boys and girls that 
are sent to our Houses of Refuge. Mr. Avery, 
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the Superintendent, told the writer several 
years ago that he thought the institution 
could be-better managed—could be made 
to do more good—if all its walls were 
thrown down and its cells dispensed with ; 
and from what we know of human nature, and 
of the results of reformatory institutions else- 
where conducted without them, we agree with 
him. Ohio has a reform school located on 
a farm of 1,700 acres, near Lancaster. The 
average number of children placed there is 
about three hundred. They live in families 
of some fifty each. They have imposed 
upon them the duties, live under the re- 
straints, and, to a great extent, enjoy the 
pleasures of a good home. ‘The system of 
industrial, intellectual, moral and religious 
education and training adopted is making 
useful men and women of nearly all the bad 
boys and girls who come under the care of 
the institution. Similar experiments are 
being tried in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and other States; and, now, we are rejoiced 
that Pennsylvania is to take a step forward 
in the work of reformatory education. We 
have full faith that the enterprise will be a 
triumphant success. 


+ 
> 


TEACHERS’ 
TION. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 





HE Twelfth annual meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association was 

heid in the building of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, Boston, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. ‘The meetings of the Association 
were held in two general divisions. The 
forenoon and evening of each day were oc- 
cupied by the General Association, and the 
afternoon by the sessions ot the different 
departments, or sections, of the body. The 
morning session of the first day was occu- 
pied by the opening exercises. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, occupied the chair. Rev. Dr. A. 
A. Miner invoked the Divine blessing, after 
which the Association was welcomed to Bos- 
ton by Mayor Gaston, and remarks in a 
similar strain were made by Rev. R. C. 
Waterson and F. H. Underwood, of the 
Boston School Committee. The President 
of the association responded, returning 
thanks for the welcome and inviting the at- 
tention of the Association to the following 
questions, viz.: How can education be made 
universal ? How shall we make our teach- 
ers more thorough and skillful? How shall 
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the qualification and fitness of the teacher 
be determined? How shall the education 
of woman be provided for? 
tions, he said, were for the consideration of 
the association. Mr. White closed by 
thanking the association for the honor con- 
ferred upon him by inviting him to preside 
over its deliberations. Atter the appoint- 
ment of an assistant secretary and two as- 
sistant treasurers, the general meeting ad- 
journed until evening. 

The different departments or sections of 
the association are designated by the terms, 
Elementary, Normal, Superintendence, and 
Higher Education, and these different de- 
partments, each with its own organization, 
held separate meetings in the afternoon. 
The Elementary Department was presided 
over by Miss D. A. Lathrop, of Cincinnati ; 
the Normal, by C. C. Rounds, of Maine ; 
that of Superintendence, by John Hancock, 
of Cincinnati; and that of Higher Educa- 
tion, by D. A. Wallace, President of Mon- 
mouth College, Illinois. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The association re-assembled at eight Pp. M. in the 
Lowell Institute. The Kev. A. D. Mayo, of Cin- 
cinnati, read an essay on “ Methods of Moral In- 
struction in Public Schools.” He said that we have 
fallen in the eraof methods in public instruction, 
and now we approach the era of method in moral 
culture. We must first rid ourselves of a huge drift 
of error in regard to the province of our common 
public schools. The purpose of our schools is not 
to make either scholars or saints, and for that pur- 
pose we have no right to appropriate a dollar of the 
people’s money. ‘lhe province of these schools is 
to make good American citizens, and make them be- 
come such men and women as the republic can 
trust in the future. The morality to be inculcated is 
that of the Christian religion. Less than this we 
cannot do; more than this we have no right to do. 
We cannot teach a Chinese or heathen standard of 
morality, neither can we teach the vague standards 
of materialism. Every method pre-supposes a living 
soul at the very centre of operation, without which 
the schoel isa mere machine. But is this side of 
the question not falling into insignificance? In the 
inculcation of practical methods, he feared that the 
former had been neglected. But no one can become 
a fit teacher of children unless the teacher maintains 
a high Christian standard. This rage for intellectual 
culture is becoming the Moloch of our American 
schools. The teaching of young children is now al- 
most entirely in the hands of young women, and 
the tendency is to advance women in the work. He 
thought that it could not be in better hands. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


In the General Session on the forenoon of the 
second day, after transacting some necessary busi- 
ness, Mr. J. W. Hoyt, of Madison, Wis., from the 
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committee on a National University, made a report. 
He stated that a bill had been prepared upon this 
subject, and was presented to both houses of Con- 
gress on the 28th of May last Mr. Hoyt explained 
the provisions of the bill, and affirmed that the plan 
was approved by nearly all the higher educational 
institutions of the country. 

Mr. William F. Phelps, principal of the first State 
Normal School, Minnesota, read a paper on “The 
System or Normal Training Schools best Adapted 
to the Wants of our People,”’ in which he recom- 
mended that every university or college should have 
a professor of teaching, and that every State should 
have a higher normal school, with a supplementary 
one in each county. The paper was discussed by 
D. B. Hagar, principal of the State Normal School 
at Salem, and by the President of the University of 
Alabama. 

A paper was next presented by Hon. John Eaton, 
Jr., National Commissioner of Education, upon 
** The Educational Lessons of Statistics.” The pa- 
per contained interesting and important facts, in ref- 
erence tothe number of schools in the country, the 
attendance, expenses, etc. 

Among the lessons taught by the census of 1870, 
were the facts that there were 6,550,808 youth un- 
der instruction in our public schools, at a cost of 
$94,190,166, or $14 per capita; that the cost per 
capita in private institutions was over $8 more than 
in the public ones; that there were 5,543,470 per- 
sons in the country who could not write; that while 
300,000 voters in America, turning from one side to 
the other, would control a presidential election, this 
was one-sixth less than the number of illiterate 
males entitled to vote; that it was proved that edu- 
cated labor was worth one-fourth more than unedu-, 
cated labor, and in most of the States this increase 
would amount tomany times more than the cost of 
the support of public schools. 

B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, said that no less a 
man than Hepworth Dixon, of England, pointed 
him to the array of the figures upon illiteracy in the 
United States, and quoted it asa proof of the failure 
of our school system. He replied that in the South- 
ern States, at least, the illiteracy was mostly imfort- 
ed illiteracy. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The committee on nominations for officers, through 
their Chairman, J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, 
made a report, which was accepted and adopted. 
The President for the year is B. G. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut ; the Secretary, S. H. White, ot Illinois; 
the Treasurer, John Hancock, of Ohio. 

Among the Vice-Presidents is Edward Brooks, 
and among the Councillors, Charles H. Verrill, both 
of this State. 

A paper on “Compulsory School Attendance, ” 
by Newton Bateman, of Illinois, was read by its 
author. He advocated compulsion in this as well as 
in other matters of law. The idea of public schools 
supported by the State was born in the minds of the 
New England farmers, and now the world lodked 
on its results with admiration. Legislation already 


enacted settled the question of free public schools, 
but it needed a system which should embrace all un- 
educated persons to make the law a perfect one. 
The speaker would have the people taxed for every- 
thing necessary to educate the nation in the best 
and most perfect way, and should any refuse to will- 





ingly pay a tax for this purpose their goods should 
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be sold and they be compelled to pay it. The great 
bugbear this compulsory attendance was considered 
by many people was a very silly idea, and far from 
being the real truth ofthe case When the law was 
taken to compel a thousand and one necessary acts 
of citizens, such as drafts in case of war, quarantine 
for vessels, etc., it could not be considered a very 
great injustice to compel that the educational privi- 
leges provided by law be accepted by those who 
needed them. 

The speaker occupied two hours in the delivery 
of his paper, and it being very late, and no time re- 
maining for discussion, the meeting was adjourned. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


On Thursday morning, John Swett, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, read a paper upon * The Examina- 
tion of Teachers.” The system of examinations at 
present in vogue the speaker thought to be bad, 
and he expressed the opinion that there should be 
in every State a board of examiners made up of pro- 
fessional teachers, and that diplomas in one State 
should be recognized by a regular system in another. 
The speaker thought it ,had gone on long enough 
that teachers had to pass an examination before a 
ring of farmers, lawyers, doctors and horse-jockeys. 

The discussion on this subject was participated in 
by Professor Greene, of Rhode Island, Dr. Taylor, of 
Pennsylvania, President Chadbourne, of Williams 
College, and Messrs, Northrop, of Conn., Hancock, 
of Ohio, Sterent, of West Virginia, Abernethy, of 
Iowa, Dana, of Vermont, and others, and finally 
referred to ' committee to report next year. 

Walter Smith, State Director of Art Education in 
Massachusetts, then foliowed with a paper on “* Draw- 
ing in Public Schools.” He thought a system of 


‘drawing simple enough to be understood by all 


teachers, and learned by all scholars, was needed. 
He made a statement of the methods which he 
employed, beginning with the classes in the primary 
schools, and teaching them what he called the alpha- 
bet of drawing, that is, straight lines and curves and 
their adaptation to the various figures given them 
for exercises For the higher classes a somewhat 
different system was pursued now ; but art education, 
when universally introduced, would be taught as 
any other Study or science, beginning with the ele- 
mentary and gradually progressing to the higher 
branches of art; and he hoped to see the time when 
a knowledge of drawing and music—arts hitherto 
neglected—would be as universal as that of read- 
ing, writing, etc. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the close of the session of the departments, the 
General Association was convened and Mr. Mori, 
Minister to this country from Japan, on being intro 
duced, said that he was happy to speak a few words 
respecting the educational movement in Japan. All 
had heard of the social and political revolution in 
that country. One of its greatest results was the ap- 
pointment of a bureau of education. He spoke of 
the poverty of the national language, and said it was 
a great hindrance to their progress. Many students 
had been sent abroad to ome acquainted with 


foreign institutions, and some had returned, Their 
reports had been beneficial in effect, but the officia's 
could hardly comprehend the nafure of foreign in- 
stitutions, and so the government decided to send 
the high officials to learn for themselves, He was 
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happy to state that they had already become con- 
vinced of the need of educating their youth both 
male and female. The commissioner of education, 
who was with the embassy, expressed himself strongly 
in favor of generally introducing the English lan- 
guage into that country. 

The mayor of Yeddo, who is now in town, and 
has a million of people under his care, said that the 
great basis of education is intercourse with foreign 
countries. His sentimen: was that education must 
be undertaken first in preference to railroads and 
other accompaniments of an advanced civilization. 
In Japan, many schools are already started, and the 
whole nation has turned its mind in that direction. 
His suggestion to the Home Government was that 
prominent educators abroad should be consulted, 
and a number of normal schools established in Japan, 
so that a class of good native teachers could be 
trained. If advanced education should take strong 
root in Japan, it would not only benefit that country, 
but have a strong influence over the whole of Asia, 
for he considered Japan to be the gate of Asia. He 
called for suggestions on the subject, ahd said that 
they would be thankfully received through the com- 
missioner of education of that country. 

Mr. Mori’s remarks were followed by the passage 
of various resolutions of congratwation and thanks, 
among which were the following in reference to the 
national educational bill and other matters : 

Resolved, That this association heartily commends 
the action taken by Congress, and calls upon the 
friends of universal intelligence and virtue in the 
land to give this bill their hearty support as one the 
importance of which is not outweighed by that of 
any other measure before Congress, 

Resolved, That we recognize the great importance 
of education in art, and that we most earnestly 
recommend to the boards of education and the 
teachers of the country the early adoption of meis- 
ures looking to its introduction in all our schools, 


Resolved, That in the careful, special preparation 
of the great mass of teachers we have the only guar- 
antee of the success of our public school system, and 
that we earnestly desire to urge forward all well- 
directed efforts to this end, through the establish- 
ment of normal schools of the different grades, of 
institutes and of such other instrumentalities as the 
pressing needs of the country demand. 

Resolved, That the introduction into public schools 
of the correct methods of instruction in the elements 
of science is a subject demanding immediate and 
most careful attention. 

And the following in reference to the National 
Bureau of Education: 

Resolved: That we congratulate ourselves and the 
country that the national bureau of education has 
been enabled to some extent to begin to meet those 
wants by pursuing those investigations which are in- 
creasing the value of educational statistics, and by 
publishing occasionally, for the benefit of the educa- 
tors of the country, the rare products in the educa- 
tional field of this and other countries. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, facilities for the 
publication of circulars of information by the national 
bureau of education should be increased; also, that 
Congress should provide for a large eds..»n of the 
annual report of the bureau, to be distributed imme- 
diately on its publication, as an exccutive document, 
among the teachers and school officers of the coun- 
try, in order that they may have at once in the con 
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duct of this work in the current year the advantage 
of its aggregation of information drawn from the 
previous year’s experience, 


DEP’T. OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first paper was by Mr. N. A. Calkins, Assist- 
ant Superintencent of Schools of New York city, 
.upon “ Object Teaching.” Both the paper and the 
discussion which followed—which was participated 
in by Mr. Z. Richards of Washing.on, D. C., Mr 
A, Bronson Alcott, of Concord, Mr. Baker, of Troy, 
and others—were favorable to a more general atten- 
tion to this method of imparting instruction. 

At the close of this discussion Mr. M. A. Newall, 
Principal of the State Normal School in Baltimore, 
read a paper on “ English Grammar in the Elemen- 
tary Schools,” The central thought of this paper 
was that we should learn grammar by speaking, just 
as we learn to draw by drawing, or to sing by sing- 
ing. It was thought to bea mistake to place the 
theory before the art. Discussion followed by Mr. 
Crosby, of Iowa,and others. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The exercises began with the reading of a paper 
on “ The Adaptation of Froebel’s Educational Ideas 
to American Institutions,’ by W. N. Hailman, the 
editor of the Schul-Zeitung of Louisville, Kentucky. 
He referred to the system of Froebel whose labors 
had resulted in the invention of the Kindergarten 
system, and he thought that the United States offered 
the greatest fields for the systems of education in- 
vented by Froebel. He proposed the appointment 
of a committee of true-hearted, clear-headed people 
from all parts of the land to examine this system and 
consider what is needed to adapt it to the wants of 
our schools, and report at the next meeting of the 
department. After discussion by Dr. Adolph Douai, 
of Newark, N. J., and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, a 
resolution to that effect was adopted and a commit- 
tee of seven appointed to carry out its provisions. 
Mr. Andrew P. Kelsey, the Principal of the High 
School in Clinton, New York, then read a paper on 
“School Architecture and Furniture,” in which 
were many excellent suggestions regarding heating, 
ventilation and other accessories of the school-room 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘The exercises of the Elementary Department be- 
gan with the reading of a paper on “ Physical Science 
in Elementary Schools,” by C. O. Thompson, the 
Principal of the Worcester Free Institute of Indus- 
trial Science. He advocated the teaching of the 
natural sciences in the common schools; but he said 
that in most schools the present work is so imper- 
fectly done that any acdition to it would be folly. 
The first duty of ordinary schools is to come up to 
the standard of the best schools in methods and ap- 
paratus of instruction. In speaking of the physical 
sciences, he distinguished in favor of natural history. 
He would make room for the study in our common 
schools by abolishing the study of grammar and sub- 
stituting therefor the teaching of language orally by 
the teacher. He quoted, in commendation of his 
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| President Clark, of the Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege; Professor Chandler, of Columbia College; 
President Chadbourne, of Williams; Professors Gil- 
man and Dana, of Yale; President Smith, of Dart- 
mouth, and other distinguished educators. Mr. L, 
N. Carlton, the Principal of the State Normal 
School of Connecticut, thought that the principles 
as laid dlown in the paper just read were mainly cor- 
rect. He advocated the teaching of the elements of 
natural science in the primary schools. Mr, C. M. 
Woodward, the Dean of the Polytechnic Department 
of Washington University, St. Louis, thought there 
had been too much of a tendency to generalize and 
to teach too much in our own common schools; and 
thus some of our most earnest educational efforts 
had failed. In teaching natural science in our com- 
mon schools he thought the study should be made 
as interesting as possible, and so taught as not to in- 
terfere with the elementary studies At the conclu- 
sion of the discussion on Mr. Thompson’s paper, a 
paper by Mr. Francis A. Underwood, of this city, 
was read. It treated of English Literature, and the 
place it should occupy in popular education. He 
thought that one of the greatest errors of our system 
is the constant reading and re-reading of books which 
are intended for elocutionary exercises, 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The Normal Department was under the direction 
of Mr. C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, Me. ‘The first 
paper read was one by J. C. Greenough, Principal of 
the State Normal School, Rhode Island, the subject 
being “‘ What is the Proper Work of the Normal 
School?” The paper was a long and exhaustive 
one, touching upon the duties of this kind of schools 
to furnish teachers, especially teachers of elementary 
schools, passing then to a discussion of the question 
how the pupils of the normal school shall gain the 
needed knowledge; and concluding with a state. 
ment of the sources of the teacher’s power. Discus- 
sion followed which was participated in by Mr. Boy- 
den of Bridgewater, D. M. R. Leverson of North 
Germany, and Mr. Fletcher of Maine. Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong of the Colored Normal School at Hamp- 
ton, Va., then followed with some statements in 
reference to normal schools among the freedmen. 
He said that it would be generations before the col- 
ored teachers would be admitted to the higher white 
schools of the South, and during that time they must 
be trained in normal schools supported by the charity 
of the North. There was a growing demand for 
colored teachers—a demand much beyond the sup- 
ly. 
Industrial education is very much needed. The 
normal schools for freedmen should be religious 
but not sectarian, though it had better be sec- 
tarian than not religious. Those studies which 
develop the reasoning powers are most practical for 
the colored race. In Hampton, normal school in- 
dustrial instruction is given, the students working 
one day in each week, besides Saturdays, and mak- 
ing as much progress as where they study the entire 
week, The need of colored teachers is increasing 
constantly, and the future of the race depends upon 
their education. This was followed by a paper by 
Miss Anna C, Brackett, of N. Y.,upon‘*The Ameri- 
can Normal School.” 





views, from letters from President White, of Cornell; 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





A discussion on the question as to what Normal 
Schools should teach was participated in by Messrs. 
Williams, of Vermont, Beard, of Missouri, Ver- 
rill, of Pennsylvania, and Bellows, of Michigan. It 
was generally agreed that normal schools were pro- 
fessional schools, and ought to confine themselves as 
closely as possible to professional work; but that at 
present and for years to come they would be com- 
pelled to impart much academical instruction 

This was followed by a paper on “ Professional 
Training in Normal Schools,” by Hon. T. W. Har- 
vey, State Commissioner of Schools for Ohio. The 
central thought of this paper was, that normal 
schools should devote themselves mainly to profes- 
sional training, that is, training those who intend to 
make teaching a life-work. Those who only intend 
to teach temporarily, should be instructed in normal 
institutions, State, county, and other institutions. 

The discussion of this paper took the same drift 
as the preceding one, Mr. J. P. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, stating that in his opinion there was 
now room in most of the States for one normal 
school, or normal college of high grade that should 
admit no students not well prepared, and confine 
itself strictly to instruction of a professional charac- 
ter. Such an institution would supply all the perma- 
nent teachers that there was a demand for and, that 
could be well supported. Then, in addition, there 
should be as many normal schools of a lower grade, 
and whose work should be partly professional and 
partly academical, as would prepare, as well as was 
practicable, that numerous body of teachers who do 
not adopt teaching as a life-work, but who teach a 
longer or shorter time, until an opening into some 
more profitable or congenial business presents itself. 








We are drifting toward the time when we shall have | 


a system of graded normal schools, adapted to the 
condition of teaching and teachers among us. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Normal Department was called to order by | 


the President, C. C Rounds, of Maine, who intro- 
duced Geo. P. Beard, of Missouri, as the first speak- 
er. His subject was the relation between matter 
and method in normal irstruction. The relation of 
matter to method he considered that of cause to 
effect. Subject-matter was the essential means of 
securing philosophical method in normal instruction. 
Mental science was an equally essential and a com- 
plementary means, and should be taught simultane- 
ously with the special and practicalend of promet- 
ing teaching ability. Subject-matter should be used 
continually in normal instruction as a means to il’ us- 
trate principles and methods of teaching. The 
academic theory and so-called professional course 
were sharply criticised, and suggestions of a higher 
grade of normal schools were presented. The dis- 
cussion was participated in by Messrs. Williams, of 
Vermont, C. H. Verrill, of Pennsylvania, and J. C. 
Greenough, of Rhode Island. After the discussion, 
Miss J. H. Stickney, of Boston, was introduced and 
spoke at some length on practice schools, their 
uses and their relation to normal training. Her re- 
marks were principally confined to a relation of her 
experience in teaching after the system of practice 
schools. Her audience was very attentive and 
warmly applauded when she had finished. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCY. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

In the department of Superintendence Mr. : John 
Hanéock, of Cincinnati, occupied the chair,” The 
essay was by H. F Harrington, superintendent of 
Schools in New Bedford, upon “The Extent, Meth- 
ods and Value of Supervision in a System of Schools.” 
The theory of the speaker was that there should be 
a State, a county and city or town’superintendent, 
all salaried by the State. The system of local school 
boards was condemned by the essayist as wholly in- 
efficient; and as nothing of importance ever suc- 
ceeded without supervision. he thought that the value 
of supervisors, in matters of education, could not be 
over-estimated. In the discussion which followed, 
the general tenor of the essay was approved. The 
following among others participated ; W. T. Harris, 
Superintendent of Schools St. of Louis; J. P. Wick- 
ersham, State Superintendent of Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, and others, 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


In the department of Superintendence, the time 
was occupied with a paper and subsequent discus- 
sion upon * The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from 
School: its Causes and Remedies.” The paper was 
read by W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools of 
St. Louis. The causes for this early withdrawal Mr. 
Harris found to be: (1) defective early education, 
rendering the pupils backward and therefore un - 
willing to go to school; (2) want of diseipline and 
skill on the part of the teacher, and (3) defective 
grading. A spirited discussion followed the reading 
of this paper, many of the speakers differing from 
the view of the essayist. 

Mr. Stone, Principal High School, Portland, 
Maine, proposed the following remedies for the evils 
complained of: 1. Compulsory education, by suita- 
ble and judicious laws. He referred to the city of 
Boston where no boy cau be a boot-black or a vender 
of newspapers without attending school a certain 
number of hours a week. 2. Make our schools 
reasonably practical as well as theoretical. 3. Let 
our methods of instruction be such that the knowl- 
edge of our pupils shall be available, and then they 
will better appreciate an education in order to suc- 
ceed in life. 4. There should be a general enlight- 
enment of the public mind in regard to the import- 
ance, the uses, and methods of education. Such 
a state of things would ultimately lead to correct 
methods of education, and to a proper appreciation 
of a thorough culture for the business of life. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The session of the department on Superintendence 
was occupied with the reading and discussion of a 
paper by Joseph Hodgson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Alabama, upon ** Public Educa- 
cation at the South,’”’ which gave some very interest- 
ing information in reference to the educational con- 
dition of that part of the country. 

The report of the committee on school percentages, 
favoring the keeping of daily and monthly averages 
of attendance, and the dropping from the school roll 
all scholars who were absent over five days, was 
adopted. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


After the opening exercises, President Wallace, as 
the chairman of the Committee on College Degrees, 
read a paper on that subject. College degrees, he 
said, are designed to be specific measures of attain- 
ment. ‘They are of two kinds, those conferred after 
examination and those conferred without examina- 
tion, the latter being honorary degrees. The special 
significance of a degree of a bachelor of arts, for ex- 
ample, should be the same in all colleges. No de- 
gree should be conferred on account of family, wealth, 


influence or public favor. To confer degrees for 


such reasons is a wrong to the recipient and to the 
public. Such a custom has the effect to depreciate 
the value of the degrees. The degrees of D. D. and 
LL. D. should be based upon attainments as well ce- 
fined as the lower degrees. These attainments can- 
not be ascertained by examination, but can be by 
other means in a sufficiently satisfactory manner. 
The plan of examination for the degrees by college 
professors is objectionable as it is apt to be lax. ‘Asa 
remedy for the evils of irregularity of conditions on 
which degrees are bestowed, it was suggested that 
each State should establish a senate of Jearned men 
which should pass upon the qualification of candidates 
for degrees from the several colleges within its borders. 
The degree itself should be conferred in the usual 
manner on commencement day by the college con- 
cerned, but to give validity to the degree, the previ- 
ous examination of the senate and its seal and cer- 
tificate should be essential. 

In the discussion which followed, President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, assented to the leading ideas 
presented in the paper, but thought that the practical 
difficulty of the scheme was that it would operate 
against the weak colleges, and the weak colleges are 
always in the majority. The college degrees of this 
country are justly held in low estimation, justly be- 
cause there are so many institutions authorized to 
confer degrees, and in one of them, at least, degrees 
are sold without any examiuation. The difficulty at 
Cambridge is to secure proper examiners outside the 
list of college professors | None but practical teach- 
ers make good examiners. There had been some 
consultation between two of the colleges of Mas- 
sachusetts in regard to the standard of examina- 
tion for degrees. He suggested as a temporary 
measure that the German system might be adopted— 
a system which provides that in the use of the title, 
the name of the college should follow ; as, for exam- 
ple,“ LL. D. Berlin,” meaning the degree of doctor 
of laws, granted by Berlin University. He stated 
that the degree of master of arts would not be given 
hereafter at Cambridge, except upon examination. 
President Eliot referred also to the idea of President 
Wallace, that each State should support a university 
which alone should have the power of conferring de- 
grees. He thought that the new idea of thirty-seven 
or eight universities in a population of forty millions 
was preposterous. There was material neither of 
money, students nor instructors in any one State to 
support a university. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

The department of Higher Education listened first 
to a paper by Prof. H. M. Tyler, of Kuox College, 
chairman of the committee on that topic, upon the 
proper pronunciation of Latin and Greek. ‘The con- 
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clusions of the paper were that in Greek the rules 
given in Goodwin's Greek Grammar should be sub- 
stantially fullowed, and in regard to Latin the author- 
ity of Professor Lane, of Harvard, was mainly relied 
on. In the discussion which followed, Prof. Beard, 
of Baltimore College, and Prof. Bartholomew, 
agreed with the report; while Prof. Harkness, Cros- 
by and Henkle tavored the American method of pro- 
nunciation. The remaining time of the session was 
taken up by an address from Prof Pickering, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on * Labora- 
tory Methods of Teaching Natural History.” In both 
of these addresses prominence was given to the 
thought that the true way to teach these branches is 
not entirely by lectures and experiments, but by al 
lowing the student to manipulate for himself, handle 
the apparatus, and learn by actual experiments con- 
ducted by himself, 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

In the department of Higher Instruction, Prof. 
March, of Lafayette College, read an able paper on 
“The Method of Reading English in High Schools,” 
The chief points ofthis paper were: Good habits of 
speech in conversation are caught rather than taught, 
hence there should be frequent coversation between 
teacher and pupil. The declamation of choice pas- 
sages from the best authors is recommended ; also 
special exercises in errors of speech, by which is 
meant not vulgarisms, but rather violations of syntax 
and grammatical principles in general. Translating 
from other languages is really a study and practice 
in English, and as such should be carefully improv- 
ed. There should be inall studies which permit it 
the practice uf teaching by topics. The student 
should stand and face his fellows and speak to them 
on the subject on which he is to recite. This last is 
on the whole, in the view of the professor, the most 
efficient means of giving the power of connected 
discourse, 

Some discussion followed in reference to the es 
tablishment of a national university. President Eliot 
opposed the bill now before Congress, although 
favoring the project of a national university and he 
affirmed that there was a very general opposition to 
the present bill among the prominent educational 
men of the day. On motion of Pref. B. G Northrop, 
acommittee consisting of President Eliot, Professor 
Hoyt, and the President of the University of Alabama, 
was appuinted to consider this bill and report 
at the next annual convention of the Associa- 
tion. 


BANQUET BY THE CITY OF BOSTON. 





The exercises of the three days were close by a 
fine reception tendered to the Association by the 
City Government, which took place in Faneuil Hall, 
About three hundred of the members and their friends 
assembled at an early hour, and did justice to a fine 
collation spread on three sides of the hall. Nearly 
an hour was passed pleasantly at the table 
band furnishing the music, meanwhile; and at a lit 
tle past nine the Rev. Mr. Waterston again called 
the assembly to order and made a brief address. He 
read a letter from Mayor Gaston, expressing his regret 
at being obliged to be absent from the city at such a 
time, and in his stead introduéed the Hon. A. H. 
Rice. 

Mr. Rice expressed his gratification at the encour 
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aging inferences to be drawn from the fact that the | 
Association is a national one, and contrasted the gen- 
eral appreciatton of education now manifest in this 
country as compared with but a few years past. He 
was glad to assure those present of their cordial wel- 
come to the city, and of his desire that the remain- 
der of their stay in Boston might be very pleasant. 

Mr. Waterston presented Prof. B. G. Northrop, 
President elect of the Association, and recently 
selected by the Japanese Government for an im- 
portant position in connection with the educational 
movement in that country. 

Mr. Northrop said, in reply to the question what 
had inspired this advance in sentiment in Japan, 
that the Father of all had been its author, but that 
much was owing to governmental changes. The | 
uniting of the two governments in 1868 had done | 
much to bring about this result. Now, instead of | 
the long existing stagnation, there is an unparalleled | 
enthusiasm. Our Congress, busy in its President- 
making, couldn’t find time to decide the question of 
admitting six Japanese students to West Point. If 
next season they are not admitted, England and 
France, now losing prestige in Japan, will open 
their doors. His statements regarding the disposition 
of that government and people toward the matter 
of general education confirm the unofficial reports to 
the same effect which have gratified and surprised 
our people. | 
The Hon, Joseph White, Secretary of the Massa- | 





chusetts Board of Education, who was next intro- 
duced, spoke in defense of the Bible in schools, Mr. 
White, of Ohio, President of the Association, com- | 
— the city for its hospitality, and closed by | 
ntroducing General Eaton, United States Commis- | 
sioner of Education, to preside during the remainder | 
of the evening. General Eaton presented the Hon. | 
Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, who spoke for 
his State, making some pleasing comparisons be- 
tween it and Massachusetts, in their historic associa 
tions and great men. 

Mr. John Swett, of California, next spoke, being 
introduced as the Horace Mann of the Pacific coast, 
and was followed by Colonel Joseph Hodgson, of 
Alabama. He said that to speak in Faneuil Hall 
was an event in the life of any Southern man, and 
he felt inadequate to the occasion. He was a 
Southern man, and gloried in it—in the magnificent 
achievements of the statesmen who moulded the Re- 
public for years, The one thing which divided North 
and South was dead. ‘The Southern people accept 
this fact and all the issues connected with it. 

The people of Alabama are among the poorest in 
the country. One-half of their population cannot 
read; nearly one-third of the votes to be cast in 
November will be given by men who cannot read or 
write, and who are ignorant of the principles of 
government. In behalf of this population he appeal- 
ed to them by the history of the past, and the feel- 
ings of a Christian people, to extend the hand of fel- 
lowship and aid to his unfortunate constituents. He 
called upon them to use their influence to have every 
foot of land consecrated by Congress to the cause of 
education. 

Mr. W. T. Harris, Superintendent ‘of Public 
Schoo’s in Missouri, compared the East and the West, 
speaking of the former as the realization of hopes 
and the latter as the land of dreams and expecta- 
tions, and spoke of the influence this country must 
wield in the future in furnishing the directive power 
of the world, 
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Mr. Waterston at this point brought the speaking 
toa close, wishing the members of the Association 
success and happiness in the future. A short time 
more was spent in social conversation and leave-tak- 
ings, and one by one the company departed. 
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Topics OF THE Month. 


ANOTHER NEW COLLEGE. 





NEW institution called Monongahela 
College, was opened at Jefferson, 


| Greene county, for the reception of students 


on the 15th of July last. The dedicatory 
exercises took place on the 4th of July. Rev. 
Robert Lowry, Professor of Rhetoric in the 
Lewisburg University, delivered the oration, 
which is said to have been a masterly effort. 
He was followed by Senator Purman, Presi- 
dent of-the Board of Trustees, in a few 
happy remarks. The music on the occasion 
was furnishd by Wm. H. Dana, President of 
Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio. 

The college building is situated in a beau- 
tiful pine grove, on what is known as the 
old fair ground. The surrounding scenery 
is very fine. ‘The building itself is a three- 
story brick, about 75 by 55 feet, containing 


| a large hall, recitation rooms, society halls, 


etc. All the modern improvements 
have been introduced. 
The college is reported to have about 125 


students in attendance. 


BUCKS COUNTY. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL HARVEST HOME. 


E extract from the Bucks county 

Intelligencer the following interesting 
account of a public school harvest home re- 
cently held in that county, and commend 
the good example to all whom it may con- 
cern. 

The township of Upper Makefield was the first in 
this county to conceive the idea of a public school 
harvest home or picnic. About six years ago a 
meeting of the kind was first held, originating with 
Edward Burke, at that time one of the teachers of 
the district. But this was local in its character, be- 
ing confined to only a few of the schools of the 
township Nothing further was done in the matter 
until a year ago, when the movement was regularly 
inaugurated by the board of directors as a township 
affair. The object on their part was to create a 


deeper interest in the public schools among the peo- 
ple of the township by gathering them together and 
exhibiting the exercises of the school-room, and by 
public addresses on the subject of education, and at 
the same time to afford a holiday for the pupils as 
well as an occasion of social enjoyment for the old 
and young. The meeting last year was somewhat in- 
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terrupted by a storm which occurred on the day it was 
held, but the gathering on the occasion was of suffi- 
cient interest to justify another attempt this summer. 
The time fixed for this was Thursday last, and the 
place of meeting the beautiful grove known as Hill’s 
Woods, on the Taylorsville road, a short distance 
‘north of the village of Dolington. The day was one 
of the finest of the season and all that could be de- 
sired, with the exception that the mercury at mid- 
day rose rather higher than was consistent with real 
comfort. By eleven o’clock, the time when the ex- 
ercises began, several hundred people had assembled, 
consisting of the pupils belonging to the schools in 


the township, eight in number, and most of the | 


_teachers, the parents of the children, and friends of 

education in the districts, with many persons from the 
neighboring townships. A stand had been erected 
in a central part of the grove for the accommodation 
of those participating in the exercises, This was 
covered by a handsome flag and very tastefully deco- 
rated with evergreens and flowers. Another beauti- 
ful flag was suspended in front, indicating that the 
spirit of patriotism is not dormant in that neighbor- 
hood. Seats were also provided in front for the 
audience. The schools, as they arrived on the 
ground, were recognized by very handsome banners, 
trimmed with flowers and other decorations and in- 
scribed with the names of the different schools and 
various appropriate mottoes and devices, such as 
“Strive to Excel,” “The Public Schools, our Coun- 
try’s Hope,” “ Onward and Upward,” etc. William 
Hellyer, one of the directors, presided and intro- 
duced the exercises of the day in a brief address in 
which, among other things, he expressed the hope 
that such an interest may be created in the cause of 
popular education in the community that a law mak- 
ing attendance at the schools compulsory shall be 
entirely unnecessary. The patrons were urged to 
visit the schools, as a means of giving them greater 
efficiency. The programme prepared for the occa- 
sion was quite extensive, embracing various exercises 
of the school-room, conducted by the teachers; es- 
says, recitations, and music by the children, and 
speeches by invited guests. 

Among the exercises of the children we 
notice an interesting drillin oral geography 
of aclass of quite small pupils from the 
Taylorsville school by Miss Nellie D.Graham, 
‘their teacher. These children had not yet 
commenced the study of geography from 
books. -The prompt.answers to the numer- 
ous simple and familiar questions by the 
teacher showed the efficacy of this method 
of primary instruction. An adjournment of 
two hours for dinner then took place. This 
was partaken of in picnic style from numer- 
ous well-spread tables, prepared by the dif- 
ferent schools. 

Appropriate addresses were made by Ed- 
ward Burke, of Philadelphia, who had been 
mainly instrumental in getting up the first 
picnic of the kind held in the township, 
Richard Watson, Esq., of Doylestown, and 
County Superintendent Eastburn. The at- 
tendance in the afternoon was very large, 
the number of people present being estimat- 
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ed at upwardof athousand. The audience 


was attentive, appreciative and orderly for 
so large an out-door meeting. 


LEBANON COUNTY. 





MEETING OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


HE school directors of Lebanon county 
convened in the court house on Sat- 
urday, August 3, 1872. Mr. D. M. Rank, 
of East Hanover, was elected chairman, and 


| Mr. S. B. Lehman, of North Lebanon /nde- 





pendent, secretary. Some forty directors 
were in attendance, and nearly every dis- 
trict was represented. W. G. Lehman, 
County Superintendent, in stating the object 
of the meeting, brought up the following 


subjects : 

GRADE IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—Under this 
heading were discussed the advantages arising from 
the adoption of a grade, and the injustice done the 
faithful and experienced teacher, in districts paying 
like salaries to all, regardless of skill or *qualifica- 
tion. On motion of A. Wilhelm, Esq., of Cornwall, 
seconded by D. C. Elliott, of Londonderry, it was 
resolved that all boards be recommended to pay 
their teachers’ salaries graded according to qualifica- 
tions and satisfaction given in teaching. 

District, GRADED AND HIGH ScHooLs.—Under 
this heading were considered the advantages of 
graded over ungraded schools; the necessity of es- 
tablishing a high school, centrally located in every 
district, to which all pupils of a certain degree of 
advancement may be admitted, and thus, at home, 
enable them to obtain a thorough knowledge of all 
the common and some of the higher branches, 

COURSE OF STUDIES FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS.— 
This provides that each school shall be divided into 
sections according to the advancement of the pupils, 
prescribes the work for each section, requires each 
pupil to be thorough in all the branches laid down 
in his section before he can be promoted to the next 
higher, and provides for a thorough examination at 
the close of every term. After some remarks by 
Messrs. Wilhelm, Elliott, Lesher and others, it. was 
on motion resolved that the course of study above 
described be recommended far adoption in the un- 
graded schools of Lebanon county. 

ScHOOL VISITATION.—The little interest mani- 
fested by directors in some districts in visiting the 
schools, was alluded to, and it was recommended 
that each board appoint the secretary as district su- 
perintendent, to visit the schools at regular intervals, 
as prescribed by the school law. 

Other subjects, as district libraries, uniformity of 
text-books, apparatus, school-houses and grounds, 
were brought before the convention, but for want of 
time were postponed for future consideration. 

On motion, it was resolved that the County Su- 
perintendent be requested to call another convention 
of the directors in the early part of the coming ses- 
sion. 


MANSFIELD NorRMAL ScHOOoL.—Ground 
was broken for the addition to the Normal 
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School building at Mansfield last week. | handsome salary of $3,000 per annum. 
The slate for the roof of the old building is | During his short stay in this State, Profes- 
already on the ground, and the work of re- | sor Cook made many friends. 

pairing as well as building will be pushed 





rapidly forward. We are informed that} ‘THE Montgomery Gold Medal, which, 


there has been a material change in the | was offered as a premium for the greatest 
management which will undoubtedly result | improvement in penmanship, and of which 
in advantage to the institution. Heretofore | mention was made some time ago in the 
the whole board of trustees—thirteen in all— | JouRNAL, was awarded to AMANDA EWING, of 
have exercised equal executive authority in| Mount Nebo, Lancaster county, aged 12 
the direction of affairs. Of course, the na- | years. 





tural result followed the employment of so + 
many cooks. Now, the whole control has 
been placed in the hands of a committee of PBITUARY, 





three, and hereafter we may reasonably look 
for a more stable policy and more efficient oe , ary 
action.—Agitator, Aug. 215t. JOHN S. RICHARDS, ESQ. 
John S. Richards, Esq., President of the 
CONEMAUGH BorouGH.—This growing | Board of School Controllers of the city of 
borough has just completed a large Union| Reading, died in that city of a lingering 
School building, at an expense of about | disease on the 26th of August last, in the 
twenty thousand dollars. It is built on a} 58th year of his age. 
good-siz¢d lot, and has a substantial stone | Mr. Richards was born February 5, 1815, 
foundation, about ten feet in height, made | in Robeson township, Berks county, and 
so as to furnish room for heaters or furnaces. | was admitted to the bar April 4, 1837. He 
The building is brick, two stories high, | was district attorney of Berks county in 





slate dome roof, with belfry. There are | 1849 and 1850, having been appointed by 
eight rooms, two stairways, fifty-eight win- | Governor Johnston, holding the position 
dows and two main entrance doors. A/| until it became elective. In 1851, he was 


marble slab is built in on each side, facing | one of the State Board of Revenue Commis- 
the streets, with the inscription, sioners !o adjust the taxes of the Common- 





CONEMAUGH BOROUGH, wealth. In 1854, he was Mayorof the city 
Schola Unionis, of Reading. Mr. Richards was also the 
BUILT, 1872. editor of the Berks and Schuylkill Journai, 

e the Whig organ of the county, from 1838 

until 1845, retaining a proprietary interest 

PERSONAL, in it until 1860. During the greater part 
of his life he participated in politics, taking 


an especially prominent part in the Harri- 

R. WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, A. | son election in 1840, and the Clay cam- 

M., has been chosen Principal of the | paign of 1844. He also took a leading part 
West Chester State Normal School, vce Pro- | in the temperance movement, and was espe- 
fessor Cook. Dr. Chandler is a graduate | cially distinguished as the friend of educa- 
of the University of Michigan, and has had | tion, being among the foremost to establish 
considerable experience as a teacher. He | and foster the interests of the public schools 
was at one time Principal of the Ladies’ | of Reading. He was for about thirty years 
Seminary at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and for | a member of the Board of Controllers, and 
four years Principal of Eaton Academy, at | for several years past its president. At the 
Kennett Square, both successful institutions. | time of his decease he enjoyed, perhaps, 
He was highly recommended by former pu- | the most extensive professional practice at 
pils, as an earnest, wide-awake teacher, and | the Berks county bar. No citizen of that 
the Normal will doubtless maintain its pre- | county was more widely known, and none 
sent high reputation under his manage-/ outranked him in mental ability. As a 
ment. public man his loss will be very deeply felt. 
We select the following among the many 








Proressor E. H. Cook, late Principal of | resolutions passed by different societies and 
the State Normal School at West Chester, | bodies of citizens in the city of Reading, 
has accepted the position of Principal of | testifying their appreciation of the virtues 
the High School at Columbus, Ohio, at the | and respect for the memory of the deceased: 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE BAR. 


Resolved, That, in the death of John S. Richards, 
Esq., amember of the Berks County Bar, the Bar 
has lost one of its ablest members, and the commu- 
nity one of its best known, most valued and most 
respected citizens. 

Resolved, That, in the deceased, the profession re- 
cognized alearned counselor and an able advocate; 
and society an influential, important and useful mem- 
ber. 

Resolved, That, we shall ever cherish the kindest 
recollections of the many attractive qualities of the 
deceased, his frank and generous impulses, his pa- 
tience and courteous bearing under severest trials, 
toward his associates. 

RESOLUTION OF LIBRARY COMPANY. 


Resolved, That by the decease of John S. Rich- 
ards, Esq.,a member of this Board, the Library 
Company have to regret the loss of one of its most 
active and earnest members, whose constant 
effort for its prosperity and usefulness has been man- 
ifested for more than a quarter of a century. Ever 
active in every project to educate the people of this 
community, the loss of his wise counsel and dis- 
criminating judgment will be deeply felt by this Society 


RESOLUTIONS OF BOARD OF CONTROL. 


First, That while we bow in humble submission 
to the Divine will, we feel that, in the death of our 
oldest associate, counselor and friend, we have sus- 
tained a loss which it will be indeed hard to repair. 

Second, That during Mr. Richards’ connection 
with the public schools of Reading, extending over 
a period of more than a quarter of a century, he did 
a vast deal to further their, at first, precarious exist- 
ence, promote their efficiency, and bring them to 
their present prosperous condition. 

Third, That to his untiring efforts and wise ad- 
vice the people of Reading owe the establishment of 
a High School, where the child of the poorest, side 
by side with that of the wealthiest, citizen, may en- 
joy the benefits of an education hardly to be sur- 
passed. 

Fourth, That as a prominent member of this 
Board, and frequently its presiding officer, he was 
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ever courteous to his associates, watchful of the pub- 
lic interests, and far-seeing and liberal in all pro- 
jected improvements. 

Fifth, That, in view of the foregoing, Mr. Rich- 
ards deserved well of this community, and that we 
especially, as its Board of Education, will deeply 
cherish and venerate his memory. 


J. T. Valentine, Esq., in reporting the 
resolutions, said that ‘‘ in the loss by death of 
our respected President, this community 
has not only lost a man who has contributed 
largely to its interests, whose long record 
has been one of public charity and public 
improvement, but this board of education 
and the public school system throughout 
the State has lost one of its ablest defend- 
ers and staunchest supporters. For twenty- 
five years had Mr. Richards been closely 
identified with the schools of this city, and 
at a time when the system of popular edu- 


cation met with the most powerful opposi-- 


tion, Mr. Richards stood side by side in its 
defense with such men as the lamented 
Thomas H. Burrowes and Thaddeus Stevens. 
The public schools of the city of Reading 
have taken a place among the foremost in 
the Commonwealth, and for this degree of 
advancement they have been indebted toa 
very great extent to the energy and labor of 
Mr. Richards. The good that men do will 
live after them, and Mr. Richards will long 
be remembered by the citizens of this 
place.’”’ 

The funeral was attended by a large con- 
course of relations and friends of the de- 
ceased, the members of the bar, judges of 
the court, the board of control, teachers of 
the public schools, and citizens generally. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1872. 


NEW FORMS FOR REPORTS. 


Superintendents are requested not to dis- 
tribute any of the o/d blank forms for dis- 
trict reports. New and greatly improved 
forms have been prepared, and in order that 
the reports for the current year may be uni- 
form, the new blanks and no others should 
be used. 

This Department will mail one copy to 
each Secretary iu the State, in addition to 
the usual supply to be sent to the Superin- 
tendents in their annual boxes. 








DEPARTMENT HELP AT INSTITUTES 





Arrangements have been partly perfected 
by which the services of four or five of the 
most efficient institute instructors in the 
State, will be procured, to act as the depu- 
ties of the State Superintendent in attend- 
ing institutes during the approaching sea- 
son. The agreement is that the Depart- 
ment shall pay for services; and the 
counties, the travelling and boarding ex- 
penses A circular containing full details 
will be sent to superintendents in a few 
days. Prompt responses will greatly assist 
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the Department in rendering that assistance 
to the local officers, which it feels they 
greatly need. 


2 





COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





The Annual County Institute of McKean 
county convened, at Smethport, September 
3d, and that of Potter county, at Couders- 
port, Sept. roth. 

The Department has received notice of 
the time and place of holding county insti- 
tutes as follows: 


Tioga co., at Wellsboro...........s+++0 Oct 14. 
Delaware co., at Media............... Oct. 21. 
Berks co., at Reading..............+++. Oct, 28. 
Chester co., at West Chester.......-.. Oct. 28. 
Cumberland co., at Mechanicsburg, Nov. 11. 
Lebanon co., at Lebanon............ Novy, 19. 
Beaver co,, at Beaver.,........+++++.Dec. 16. 
Clearfield co., at Clearfield........... Dec. 16. 


2 
> 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES /GRANTED. 








NO. | NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 


937|W. T. Ackinson....... W. Middleton, Wash.° co. 
938 Miss Julia Hickey.....|Sharpsburg, Allegh’y “ 
939|Sharon Stephens...... Sunbury, North’berl’d “ 
940) Elizabeth A. Coldren.| Brownsville, Fayette 
941|Sarah J. Miller......... - « “ 
942| Alice Abel.......-..00++ Temperanceville, Al’y “ 
943| Miss E. A. Kent...... Reno, Venango a 
944'Edmund A. Troxell..|Catasauqua, Lehigh “ 
945| Miss A. Mendenhall..| Downingtown, Chester * 
946| H. G. Weimer......... |Bedford, Bedford ” 
947|M. S, Thornhurst......| Leechburg, Armstrong “ 
948|L. J. Shoemaker....... Rosston, “ “ 
949 Miss Lina McLain....;Buchanan, Allegheny “ 
950 Miss C. T. Green......| Williamsport, Lycoming“ 
951| Phares Bacon........... Muncy, « es 
952) Miss Ella S. Root.....| Muncy, “ o 
953| Miss FL. McDonald.) Wilkesbarre, Luzerne “ 
954|J. Moore Campbell...| Klinesgrove, North’l’d “ 





955|C. C. Shultz............ Philipsburg, Centre “ 
956| Absalom Gray ......... Whitestown, Butler “ 
957\J. B. Matthews......... - ad « 


958) Miss Adelia A,Dutton!Columbus, Warren Me 
959|George E. Hemphill. |California, Washington “ 








g6o) Cyrus Boger.........++ Annville, Lebanon = 
961|N. R, Thompson...... Sugar Grove, Warren “ 
962|George W. Snyder...|/Clearfield, Clearfield “ 
963 B. B. Lakin............ Carmichaels, Greene “ 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 





HE State Superintendent very much 

regrets that more satisfactory meet- 
ings of superintendents could not have been 
held during the sessions of the State Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia. A comparison of 
views would have been at that time very 
desirable, and there are some matters of 
importance that can only be judiciously 
considered at a private conference. Two 
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or three suggestions may be in place here: 

1. In respect to literary societies. A su- 
perintendent is the educational head of his 
county or town. As such it would be well 
for him to encourage the formation of liter- 
ary societies, the delivery of courses of lec- 
tures, and the establishment of libraries and 
reading rooms. We must not only educate 
children in school, but provide suitable 
means of promoting their intellectual growth 
after they leave school. By the mode sug- 
gested whole communities can be lifted up 
to a higher plane. What county superin- 
tendent will do most in this way? 

2. In respect to educational meetings and 
local institutes. During his visitations to 
schools, the superintendent, in counties, 
will find it profitable to hold educational 
meetings, calling to his aid in addressing 
them all the help he can find. Local insti- 
tutes continuing two days or more have 
been held in many counties with great 
profit. They create an interest on the part 
of thousands of persons who never leave 
home to attend the county institute. And 
after all, as streams cannot rise higher than 
their fountains, our progress in school af- 
fairs will continue to be measured by the 
advancement of public sentiment. 

3. In respect to reading and study on the 
part of teachers. The great danger to 
which teachers are subject is routine. The 
work of the schdol-room stagnates. Tens 
of thousands of our children are ground 
through their courses of instruction as if in 
mills. It is the duty of superintendents to 
break up this formal mechanism ; and it can 
be done in no way better than by insisting 
upon reading and study on the part of 
teachers. Books, magazines, newspapers— 
especially, books, magazines and newspa- 
pers that relate to his professional work, 
should be read by every teacher. The cost 
is atrifle in comparison with the result 
attained. 

4. In respect to children not in school. 
The most difficult unsolved problem that 
now confronts the school men of the coun- 
try is that as to how the many thousands 
of children now absent and growing up in 
ignorance shall be brought to school. City 
and borough superintendents should do 
what they can themselves, and press the 
matter upon the attention of boards of direc- 
tors and the people. The evil is not so 
great in the rural districts, but even there it 
calls for prompt treatment. Let us at least 
exhaust all milder means before resorting to 
compulsory laws. 
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The Department feels very solicitous’in 
regard to the success of the forthcoming 
institutes, and, in this connection, again 
requests superintendents to read and study 
the admirable address of Prof. Buckham, of 
New York, on the subject of conducting 
teachers’ institutes, printed in the July num- 
ber of this JOURNAL. 


—-@— 


LIST OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 











The following is a corrected list of all the Super- 
intendents now in office, with their addresses, the 
number of schools under their charge, and their 
salaries : 


























Oficial Department. 





Post | No. of| 
County. Name, | Office. |School| Sal. 
Adams........... Aaron Sheely...... 'Gettys mm 159 | $ 800 
Allegheny....... A. T. Douthett....| Pit ccbuanis 533 3000 
Armstrong. A. D. Glenn......... .|Edd dyville...... 246%4| 1000 
Beaver........... Martin L. Knight! Industry........ 183 | 1200 
Bedford ......... Henry W. Fisher..| Bedford......... 210 | 1000 
re David B. Brunner) Reading’........ 408 | 1800 
ee John B. Holland..| Newry.......... 134 1000 
Bradford........ Austin A. Keeney |Towanda ...... 375 1000 
Bucks............ Hugh B. Eastburn| New Hope 254 1270 
Butler........ ...|R.H. Young....... \Couleereealio., 219 | 1000 
Cambria......... Thos. J. Chapman) Ebe nsburg..... = 1000 
. ..|Emporium.....| 2 800 
Lehighton.....| 120 1200 
Belletonte...... 203 1200 
 poigy pumnnnas 343 1500 
Sesbaiabendal 177%| 1200 
Clearfield hised 158 1200 
Salona........ 126 1000 
" ...|Catawissa......) 179 1000 
Crawford........ Ly C, Graham...| Meadville...... 366 | 1716 
Cumberland....'D. E. Kast......... Mechanicsb’g! 217 | 1000 
Dauphin........ 'S. D. Ingram...... |Harnisburg....| 196 1000 
Delaware.......| Kats W. Baker..| Media........... go 1600 
} Re ufus Lucore...... Early...,...0000 49 1000 
Erie........0.+.|C. C. Taylor........ Waterford.. 30114| 1200 
Fayette ~-| Joshua V. Gibbons | Brownsville... 22714| 1000 
Forest......cc000 F. Rohrer........ Manwonville... 35 800 
Franklin......... Jaccb S. Smith.....| Brown's Miil.. 246 1000 
Fulton........... |\H. H. Woodiail..... New Granada 691%4| 800 
Greene ......+... Thomas J. Teal...| Rice’s Land’ g 17414| 1000 


Huntingdon .../R. M. 
Indiana... ...... 


Thomas F. Gahan 





Wm. Noetling..... 
Daniel W. Will... 
a3 W. Martin... 
m. C. Tilden.... 
Elias Horton, Jr.. 
A. S. Burrowes... 


W. J. M’Clure... 
...| William G. Fee... 
G. Allen 


eee eeeeee 





Wyoming....... te J Bodle.. 








Byron Sutherland |Columbus...... 


eal... “i Hubelsville .. 206 1000 


| James A. Lowry..| Punxsutawny|} 140 | 1000 
D. E. Robison.....| Port Royal...| 102 800 
B. F. Shaub......... Strasburg...... 526 | 1700 
Wm. N. Aiken....| New Castle...} 150 1200 
.|Wm. G. Lehman..|Lebanon........ 182 1200 
aye QO. Knauss /Allentown...... 224 1300 
m. A. Campbell Shickshinny... 45° 2000 


Montoursville| 217 1200 
Smethport..... 8014] 1000 
Mercer.......... 271 1500 
Kishacoquilas|} 99 800 


..|Stroudsburg...| 128 | 1000 


Trappe.......... 281 | 1200 
.. | Pottsgrove.... 72 800 
Mount Bethel 213 1200 
Suni a ibeneess 202 1000 
Liverpool...... 169 Joo 


in Dingmn’s! Piny 52 800 
..|Coudersport...| 144 1300 


Port Carbon..| 383 | 2500 
Selinsgrove....| 104 50° 


Glade........000 208%} 850 
Dushore........ 61 800 
Forest Lake 271 1200 


Knoxville......| 267 175° 
Mifflinburg....| 84 800 
Petrol’m Cen| 219 1500 


.|Canonsburg... 
Prompton...... 210 | 1200 


D. 
Henry M. Jones.../Sal’mxRoads; 320 150° 


Tunkhannock! 93 50° 


oh WOT cchscssnts 345 120° 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 























City and Post | No. of | 
Borough Name. Office. | School\ Sal. 
Allentown......|R. K. Buehrle......) Allentown.....| 47 | $1500 
heen Miller......... Altoona......... | 23 1000 
att. G. Neary...|Carbondale...| 10 200 
A. A. Meader...... Chester......... | 26 | 1500 
..|W.W. Cottingham | Easton .........| 35 1700 
B.S: Joma... | 52 2000 
..|Daniel S, Burns...|Harrisburg...| 50 | 1500 
Hyde Park..... Jer. E. Hawker... _— Park...) 23 | 1500 
banon......... J. T. Nitrauer......| Lebanon....... 28 600 
Lock Haven...!A. N. Raub......... Lock Haven..) 16 goo 
Meadville ...... \Geo. W. Haskins..| Meadville......| 22 1800 
Norristown.....| Jos. K. Gotwals... Me 29 | 1200 
Pittsburgh...... | Geo. J. Luckey... | Senwer ag «| 187 | 3000 
Pottsville....... B. F. Patterson....| Pottsville...... 38 1500 
Reading......... Thomas Severn...| Reading........ 112 1200 
Scranton........ —_ Roney...... Scranton....... 47 | 2000 
Titusville....... enry C. Bosley..| Titusville...... I 2500 
Wilkesbarre...|Charles J. Collins seeming 2 2000 
Williamsport..)M. N. orton.. Williamsport. 47 2050 
Weta cvcccscadaes Wm. H. Shelley. BITE dssentssvene 26 | 1800 





REPORTS AND CERTIFICATES. 


We publish below a list of the counties 
whose annual reports and certificates have 
all been received ; also the date when the 
counties became full, showing the degree of 
promptness evinced by the various school 
Thanks to 


officers throughout the State. 

all prompt officers. 
G. EMRROR ssccscecccsccscccccsccccosts June 27. 
Bi RAGE conkcsccscscoseesee seresecees July 5. 
de Somerset... decccceccoccesesscoscescs 15. 
ie? MU iikeddesstdassscsdicacscascess. @ «SB, 
5. Sullivan......... ieee seastinnvescon BQ) 
6. Susquehanna .............sseeseeees “ 


S| ror | a 2 
ENN Gisccsdadesiacndssccscveccces™ 30% 


i IOTIRE cscsnscciccacecsecccece “* (34. 
SO sias vaked cones cen dssnecansessses “« 1%. 
BE TGR bs ctiniccsccsccsadsscctee ve @ 9G 
BD MOA, isin cisccsatesiccciocsivesin “ BSS 
BS) ROMO cc ssscekcacessccscivadcesss “ 24. 
14. Perry ...... Sindaiinininnstaiininns initia 24. 
BGs VOORUOMR ksosccenascedssncnccasecsnse * | Qh 
16. Pike...... htsednredanitasusevcencee.*. BBs 
BP. VOR ccccccccccsccsscsccsescsccsccee SOD, 3 
BBs FOIE ccnrccccasenecscscescensocecs * 5. 
BQ. LAWTENCE,...ccccccssccccccoceccesce 5. 


20. LYCOMING......cccscereressccseree “ IT, 
Es Wi cccansascinsaetecsictinsas° Th 
Es ee indticatatiacaimesccsss ™ 3B 
23. ter secrvest oer: «28. 


EN chassin, batadnasceseedsbedssse 19. 

Of the remaining counties, Bedford, 
Bucks, Carbon, Cameron, Crawford, Clear- 
field, Delaware, Franklin, Greene Indiana, 
Schuylkill, Tioga, Venango, Washington 
and Wayne, have each one out; Armstrong, 
Butler, Cambria, Fayette, Forest, Fulton, 
Huntingdon, Lehigh, Montgomery and Pot- 
ter, each ¢wo; Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Erie, 
McKean, Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, each “Aree; Beaver, Chester, Dauphin, 
Mercer, Northampton and Wyoming, each 
Jour ; Allegheny and Lancaster, each stx; 





and Luzerne, /en. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG —A joint institute between Armstrong 
and Westmoreland counties will be held in Leech- 
burg, Armstrong county, commencing September 
25th and continuing three days. Miss Emma Gar- 
field, of Busti, N. Y., will give an elocutionary enter- 
tainment on Thursday evening. 

CAMBRIA.—Schools for the winter session are 
opening under the best prospects. The salaries of 
teachers have been increased, and thus far we have 
had plenty of applicants. 

CRAWFORD.— Many of the graded and select schools 
will open September Ist. Special pains have been 
taken to supply them with successtul teachers. A 
number of them will be taught by graduates from 
Edinboro State Normal School, and some by experi- 
enced teachers from adjoining counties. 

Erie.—The schools of Mill Creek opened Septem- 
ber 2d, for aterm of seven months. Wm, Swanson, 
a professional teacher, acts as district superintendent, 
at a salary of five hundred ($500) dollars for the 
term. 

LAWRENCE.—Few of our schools are in operation. 
Most of them will open in September. Our exami- 
nations were well attended, and several full boards 
were present during the day. 

DaupHin.—The following extracts from a circu- 
lar concerning examinations issued by County Su- 
perintendent Ingram will show that he is heartily at 
work : “ It is earnestly recommended that each board 
subscribe for the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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so that each member may be regularly informed of 
the decisions, etc., of the State Superintendent. 
Teachers should subscribe for the same reasons. 
They should forward their views on educational top- 
ics for publication. It is hoped that teachers for their 
own improvement, and the improvement of the 
schools, will urge the necessity of district institutes. 
Due notice of the time and place of holding the 
county institute will be given, Applicants must pre- 
sent themselves for examination in the district in 
which they expect to teach, and must come well re- 
commended, Directors and parents are especially 
invited to be present, that they may judge of their 
There will be no private examinations, un- 
less by request of directors to supply vacancies. The 
applicants must give a satisfactory reason for not at- 
tending a public examination The law now requires 
that the schools shall not be open /ss than five 
months. Let a liberal compensation be paid good 
teachers, and let every effort be made tosecure them. 
The object of the school system of Pennsylvania is to 
advance the cause of education, and to give the chi/- 
dren of the State an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the duties of hfe. Every parent in Dau- 
phin county is deeply interested in this matter. and 
each should see to it, that the best men in the district 
are selected, and elected to enforce the system.” 

P1kE.—The school board of Milford have added 
another department to their graded schools. The 
schools will be placed in the hands of a competent 
teacher as principal, and manifest improvement in 
their condition may be expected. 


Book NoTICEs. 





THE PorpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.—Conducted by 
£. L. Youmans. 
Company. Terms, $5 per annum. 

This magazine was commenced in May last, and 
occupies a new field. The editorinthe first number 
thus defines its purpose: “The Popular Science 
Monthly has been started to help on the work of 
sound public education, by supplying instructive ar- 
ticles on the leading subjects of scientific inquiry. 
It will contain papers, original and selected, from 
the ablest scientific men ot different countries, ex- 
plaining their views to non-scientific people. A 
magazine is needed here, which shal] be devoted to 
this purpose, for although much is done by the gen- 
eral press in scattering light articles and shreds of 
information, yet many scientific discussions of weight 
and moment are passed by. It is, therefore, thought 
best to bring this class of contributions together for 
the benefit _f all who are interested in the advance 
of ideas and the more general diffusion of valuable 
knowledge.” 

We have read the six numbers of this magazine 
now issued. We are pleased with it both in plan 
and in execution. Many of its articles are written 
by the ablest scientists of the present day, and cover 
a wide range of subjects. They contain new facts 
and new principles—the newest, and are written in 
a style fresh and popular, Nearly all of the articles 
have much that will interest teachers, and some of 


New York: D. Appleton and \ fession. 








them have a direct relationship to the teacher's pro- 

We do not know a single periodical in the 

| whole round of literature better calculated to fresh- 
ena teacher’s mind and to broaden out his views, 
than the Popular Science Monthly, and we commend 
it accordingly. 

This criticism only we have. Its spirit is too in- 
tensely scientific. In its love for the physical, it ig- 
nores the metaphysical. Absorbed in the material 
and lower, it seems blind to the immaterial and 
higher. Perhaps this is pardonable in a purely sci- 
entific periodical, but we confess we. would like it 
better if it could sometimes look above as well as 
below. Ww. 
THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY.—/Pxd- 

lished Quarterly in St. Louis, Missouri, at Two 

Dollars per annum, by W. T. Harris, Box 2398. 

The Journal of Speculative Philcsophy occupies 
a field wholly different from that occupied by the 
Popular Science Monthly noticed above. The two 
represent halves of one whole. The Journal essays 
to bring truth down from above, the Monthly endeav- 
ors to bringit up from below. The method of the 
Journal is deductive, descending from generals to 
particulars, from ideas to facts; the method of the 
Monthly is inductive, ascending from particulars to 
generals, from factsto ideas. The first introduces 


us to the company of such men as Plato, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Goethe, who reveal to us pure truth stripped 
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of its material husk ; while the second invites us to 
a repast furnished by Spencer, Huxley, Tyndale, 
Darwin and their compeers made of the best that 
can be gathered from the four corners of the earth. 
With thanks to both we wish each one an equal meas- 
ure of success. 

We have complained a little that the Monthly is 
one-sided. The Journal is not less so, but its bias is 
on a different, and, in our opinion, a less dangerous 
side. And as we have commended the one, so now 
we commend the other; and it any of our readers 
desire to fill their souls with that light that lights up 
all science, that truth in which is embedded all truth, 
let them resort to Dr. Harris’s magazine, and to the 
pure fountains to which that will point the way. 


THE MANUAL OF COMMERCE, Containing a Concise 
Account of the Source, Mode of Production or 
Manufacture of the Principal Articles of Com- 
merce. Designed for the use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. By S. 4. Browne. 12mo. Pp.: 429. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Bill, Nichols & Co. 1872. 

The object of this manual is to afford information 
as to the principal articles of commerce, of which 
frequent mention is made in the columns of the 
newspaper, in the text-book on geography, and in 
ordinary conversation. It deals with a great variety 
of topics, the index embracing some twenty pages. 
The book professes to give—and, we believe, does 
give—more information, and that in more satisfac- 
tory shape, upon the subjects treated, than can be 
found upon the same number of pages elsewhere. It 
is especially designed as a book of reference for 
schools; and whether upon the teacher's desk or in 
the hand of the pupil, it must be “ in the right place.” 
Tue HisTorRies OF Livy: Books 1, XX/., and 

XXI1., with extracts from Books IX., XXVI,, 

XXXV., XXXVI, XXXIX., XLV. Edited and 

Annotated by Thomas Chase, A. M., Professor of 


Philology in Haverford College, etc. 16mo. Pp. : 
364. Lhiladelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 


THE ECLOGUEs, GEORGICS AND MORETUM OF VIR- 
cit. With Explanatory Notes and a Lexicon. By 
George Stuart, A. M., Professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage in the Philadephia Central High School. 
Lp. 2 319. Philadelphia : Eldredge & Brother. 
The Chase and Stuart Classical Series, as issued 

by Messrs. Eldredge & Brother—of which some 

dozen or more volumes, “ pleasant to see, and handy 
to use,” have thus far been published—takes rank 
among the very best editions of the Latin authors 
yet issued in this country. ‘These latest additions to 
the Quaker City classics are, like their predecessors, 
unique in appearance and exceptionally good in 
several respects, both as to literary and mechanical 

execution. + 

A PRACTICAL COURSE WITH THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE: By W. H. Woodbury, A, M., Author of 
“ New Method of Learning to Read, Write and 
Speak the German Language.” 16mo. Pp. : 385. 
New York: Lvison, Blakeman, Tavlor & Co. 
‘The plan here adopted is the same as that of Fas- 

quelle’s French Course. Constant and extended 
practice is given in translation from English to Ger- 
man, and vice versa. The vocabularies, which are 
placed at the beginning of each lesson, are so 
arranged as to bring out more prominently any pecu- 
liarities in pronunciation and, at the same time, to 
aid the memory in the somewhat difficult matter of 
gender. It looks like a text-book that the student 
will find both profit and pleasure in using, 
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A GENERAL INDEX fo the Contents of Fourteen Popu- 
lar Treatises on Natural Philosophy. For the use 
of Students, Teachers and Artisans. By a Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. Royal Octavo. f.: 108. 
New York. Ivison, B lakeman, Taylor & Co. 
This is a complete key to whatever upon the sub- 

ject of natural philosophy is to be found in the dozen 

or more beoks named inthe preface. What an index 
is to a single volume this will be found to the entire 
fourteen, as stated in title. The teacher who makes 
frequent reference to other text-books than that in 
hand will, at a glance, appreciate the value of this 

time-saving publication. + 

A FrencH VERB Book: Embracing a Comprehen- 
sive Analysis of the Conjugations, with a New 
Method for the formation of the Tenses; to which 
has been added a Complete Paradigm of ail the 
Verbs. By Ernest Lagarde, A. M., Prof. of Mod- 
ern Languages and Literature in Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Md. Large 16mo. Pp.: 130. Cloth, $1.00, 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

The design of the author is to facilitate the acqui- 
sition and thus popularize the study of the French 
language. He claims for his method of presenting 
the French Verb the merit of novelty as well as that 
of superior excellence, Different sizes of type indi- 
cate throughout the book the relative importance of 
the matter contained in the work, and while the book 
does not pretend to be a grammar of the language, 
it is believed that it will prove an important aid to 
teachers and others in disposing of the troublesome part 
of speech of which it treats. + 
THE NorMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: Zm- 

bracing a Course of Easy and Progressive Exer- 

cises in Elementary Written Arithmetic. Desigued 
for Primary Classes in Common Schools, Graded 

Schools, Model Schools, etc. By Edward Brooks, 

A. M., Author of Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 

etc. l6mo. Pp.: 186. Philadelphia: Sower, 

Potts & Co. “Price, 50 cents. 

This revised edition of an arithmetic well known 
to Pennsylvania teachers contains several pages of 
additional problems and other matter, increasing its 
value as a text-book. Enough practice is given to 
render pupils skillful in all the ordinary operations 
in arithmetic. Farmers’ boys can master it in a 
single winter, and mechanics’ sons in towns can 
complete it before leaving school. + 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGiENE. Ay R. 
T. Brown, M. D., Chemist in Chief, Department 
of Agriculture, Washingson, D, C. 12mo. Fp.: 
286. Cincinnati; Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Part I., comprising more than half the volume, is 
devoted to an interesting treatment of the structure 
and functions of the different organs of the body, 
with cuts aptly illustrating the text; while, in Part 
II. the subject of Hygiene is presented in a manner 
at once new and attractive. The book is divided 
into fifty lessons, so that, if thought desirable, it may 
be completed and reviewed during an ordinary 
school term. Each lesson is divided into sections, 
with head-line in bold-face type, and these num- 
bered so as to he easy of reference and suggestive to 
the teacher in informal lectures to his pupils. The 
work was prepared by the author in response to a 
resolution by the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in which State physiology has been introduced 
into the public schools as a regular branch of study. 
The teachers of Indiana evidently knew their man 
when they requested Dr. Brown to prepare for them 

+ 


la text-book. 
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Music 1N Our ScHooLs.—it is a good sign of the 
times that the study of music is slowly creeping into 
our schools, and being recognized by teachers and 
school committees. Still, the movement in this direc 
tion is very timid, halting and feeble, because so 
many are insensible to its advantages. They either 
do not care for it or secretly despise it. Many think 
it a good enough thing, but have no heart in the ef- 
fort to exalt it, and, take men as they go, there is 
great apathy on thesubject. Weknow not how this 
may be reached, except by what may be called “the 
common-sense afgument,” namely, appeals based on 
severely practical grounds. The cultivation of sing- 
ing among children will, itis believed, insure a rich, 
resonant chest-tone—will break the shrill head-tone, 
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speech melodious. To do this implies, of course, 
that the exercise of singing shall not be crowded 
into a mere fraction of a school session, but that, like 
reading and spelling, it be brought into the front and 
made h norable. Practical men can understand the 
advantage of this; men who do not care for music 
can see this thing as clearly as the best-trained musi- 
cians; and we ask them to think of it and to act upon 
it. Another point: All children sing. They sing al- 
most as surely as they talk. The want of “ ear’ may 
make here and there an exception, but it will be so 
rarely found that it need not be estimated. Not all 
adults sing, can sing, or can be taught to sing. Dis- 
use of the vocal chords in childhood, will, doubtless, 
incapacitate an adult for singing, and his throat will 


will banish the nasal twang, and make our national | be like a witheredarm, beyond recovery for actual use, 








From ‘‘Nine o'clock in the Morning " 
Mrs M. A. Kidder. Tune—Rogue's March. 





you are a 


2. Be up with the lark, and out 
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dunce, why own 
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it at once, And turnright a- bout like a 
in the park When-evy - er the weather is 


3. This hop- ping a - way, and jump-ing all day, Will do ve- ry well for the 
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man, sir, And stick to your books with-outa - ny sourlooks,You ve - ry well know that you 
fine, sir, But fin- ish your sport, and all thingsof that sort And be down to yourstudiesat 
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Oh, Johnny don’t play 


Oh, Johnny, ete. 
Oh, Johnny, etc. 
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mean to runloose with senselike a goose,Why, Johnny ee say 
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The dogs and the cats, the mice and the rats, 


Don’t know the North Pole from a broom, sir ; 


And poor Johnny B.—so stupid is he,— 
Not very much more can assume, sir. 
Oh, Johnny, etc. 


F | 


If you are a dunce, why own up at once, 
Just put on the coat if it fits, sir ; 
But if you agree to study, you see, 
You may be the President yet, sir. 
Ob, Johnny, etc. 





